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New York Times News Service 

NEW YORK - Many of 
the major news-gathering 
organizations say they 
would fire any correspon- 
dent who was also found to 
be working for the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

Their stands were made 
known following the recent 
disclosure in the Washing- 
ton Star-News that the CIA 
had about three dozen 
American newsmen working 
-abroad on its payroll as 
undercover informants or as 
.full-time intelligence agents 
who use journalism as their 
cover. 

In addition, over the 
years, the agency has at- 
tempted to recruit newsmen 
working in the United 
States to supply' it with 
domestic intelligence. 

Interviews with news offi- 
cials indicated that the idea 
that newsmen would work 
for any government agency, 
including the CIA, was pro- 
foundly disturbing for news- 
gathering organizations, for 
it raised the question of 
credibility of any news that 


such an agent-journalist 
would file. 

KEITH FULLER, vice 
president and assistant 
general manager of the 
Associated Press, said, “We 
would npt permit it for one 
moment.' We don’t want our 
people working for any gov- 
ernment agency, under any 
circumstances.” 

The AP has nearly 800 
full-time employes working 
overseas, and nearly 850 
“stringers” — journalists 
who usually work for them- 
selves and sell news arti- 
cles, one at a time, to news 
organizations. 

Most foreign news that 
appears in American news- 
papers and is reported on 
radio and television here is 
supplied by either the AP or 
the United Press Interna- 
tional, which has about 600 
full-time employes over- 
seas. Both organizations 
said that they would imme- 
diately dismiss any corre- 
spondent found to be work- 
. ing also for the CIA. 

“I’m satisfied that none of 
our people are involved 


with the CIA," said H.L. 
Stevenson, UPI managing 
editor. “And our Washing- 
ton manager is satisfied 
that we are clear." 

In response to queries, 
the CIA has assured the 
New York Times, where 
dismissal would be immedi- 
ate, and Time magazine and 
the “Star-News, among 
others, that their corres- 
pondents were not con- 
nected with the agency. 

But Fred Taylor, manag- 
ing editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, said that the agen- 
cy would not admit it if it 
had a valuable agent who 
was also a newsman. 

William E. Colby, direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence, 
has indicated that full-time 


staff correspondents work- 
ing for general circulation 
news-gathering organiza- 
tions will be phased out of 
CIA work but that about 30 
others— mostly agents who 
work abroad as free-lance 
writers and stringers— will 
continue to be maintained. 

Malcolm Browne, a New 
York Times foreign corre- ■ 
spondent, said that when he 
was working for UPI in Sai- 
gon there were a number of 1 
foreign correspondents he 
believed were working at 
least, in part, for the agen- 
cy. 

One New York Times cor- 
respondent, Juan de Onis, 
said that when he worked in 
Latin America and South 
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• America there “were some 
i [American journalists] who 
. seemed to have developed 
’ unusually close relations, 
i .'which have served the 
, agency in putting out its 
■ line." 

He said he felt the agency 
tried to use correspondents 
to manage the news — that 
is, to write articles reflect- 
ing the desires of the agen- 
cy. 

DURING the revolution in 
the Dominican Republic in 
1965, De Onis and Martin 
Arnold of The Times were 
approached by an agent of 
the CIA who had with him a 
large pile of documents. 

The documents were pur- 
ported by the. agent to show 


that the "Dominican revolt 
tion was being conducted c 
orders from Communists I 
Europe. This was the Johi 
son administration’s contei 
tion. 

De Onis, an expert on La 
in American affairs, di 
dined to write an artic 
because, he said, there ws 
no way to determine whet! 
er or not the documen 
were authentic. 
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The operatives, one of 
whom may have been a 
woman, obtained advance 
campaign schedules, news 
releases, and “any other 
information they could 
get," Hunt told the investi- 
gators. 

Hunt said he reputed 
such information to his su- 
periors. 

Hunt indicated at least 
one of his superiors was sta- 
tioned at the White House, 
the sources said. 

AT THE TIME, the 
sources said, Hunt was in 
charge of a downtown 
Washington office for the 
CIA. 

A SPOKESMAN for the 
CIA declined to comment on 
the reported accounts of 
Hunt’s testimony. 

, Hunt served with the CIA 
20 years before quitting to 
go to work for a Washington 
public relations firm and 
later to take on an assign- 


ment for the White House, j 
including membership in a : 
group known as “the plumb- : 
ers’ ' assigned to try to stop ' 
leaks of classified informa- 
tion. 

Sources said Hunt gave 
the investigators the names 
of his former CIA superiors 
who allegedly ordered the 
surveillance, but no deci- 
sion has been made yet on 
whether they will be ques- 
tioned. 

If Hunt’s information is 
correct, the sources said, 
the CIA would have been 
violating a law forbidding it 
to conduct domestic opera- 
tions. 

“It’s kind of up in the air 
right now," one source said, 
noting that the Senate pan- 
el’s mandate is limited to 
matters relating to the 1972 
presidential campaign. 

“This is very interesting 
and important, but we’re 
not going to try to squeeze 
every last ounce out of it," 
one minority staff aide said. 


E. Howard Hunt Jr. has 
told Senate Watergate in- 
vestigators he directed a 
small-scale surveillance of 
Sen. Barry Goldwater, R- 
Ariz., during the 1964 presi- 
dential campaign on in- 
structions from his superi- 
ors at the Central Intelli- 
genceAgency. 

Sources said Hunt implied 
the orders for the spying 
operation on Goldwater’s 
Washington campaign head- 
quarters “had come down 
from the White House.” He 
’ indicated that at least one 
* of his superiors was sta- 
tioned at the White House, 
the sources said. 

I HUNT, NOW serving a 
„• ’ 214- to 8-year prison term 

' * ' for his role in the Watergate 

j , burglary, revealed the 
Goldwater surveillance dur- 
ing an interview Monday 
l j ’ with Republican staff mem- 
-■ bers of the Watergate com- 
j mittee, who have been prob- 
! ing the CIA role in the bur- 
glary and bugging of Demo- 
cratic National Committee 
i Headquarters. 

"It was only discussed for 
a minute or two,” one 
source said. v 
Hunt told the investiga- 
j tors he did not participate 
4 in the spying operation it- 
f self, but rather — on orders 
from his CIA superiors — 
; “dispatched a couple of 
people to the Goldwater 
headquarters to sec what 
was going on.” 

Goldwater that year op- 
posed President Lyndon 
Johnson and lost the elec- 
tion in a landslide. Goldwa- 
ter has maintained he was 
the object of a spying effort 
similar to the one carried 
out at the Watergate. 

.' • >: . (, 
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Hunt Tells SenatePanelHe Spied 
On Goldwater in ’ 64 on LB '] Order 


By Lawrence Meyer 
and John Hanraban 

WtiBhiuBtcm Post Staff Writers 

Watergate conspirator E. 
Howard Hunt Jr. has told 
the staff of the Senate se- 
lect Watex;gate committee 
that he conducted surveil- 
lance of Sen. Barry Goldwa- 
ter (R-Ariz.) during the 1964 
presidential ' campaign at 
the order of President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, according 
to informed sources. 

The exact nature and du 
ration of Hunt’s activities 
were not revealed, but Gold- 
water, an amateur dabbler 
in electronics, said yester- 
, day that he had no indica- 
tion that the surveillance in- 
volved electronic eavesdrop- 
ping. 

Another source said that 
Hunt was not certain of the 
dates of the surveillance, al- 
though he told the commit- 
tee staff it began well be- 
fore Goldwater’s presiden- 
tial nomination at the 1964 
Republican Convention and 


lasted until after his over- 
whelming election defeat 
that November. 

Hunt said he undertook 
the surveillance with a team 
of operatives, under direc- 
' tions from Mr. Johnson 
through an intermediary, ac- 
cording to the source, who 
reclined to say who Hunt 
uamed as the intermediary. 

Goldwater, who declined 
to give the source of his in- 
formation, said he had been 
told in the past two or three 
days that Hunt and a team 
1 that “could have been as 
many as 30 people not just 
working on me but working 
on other people, too” oper- 
ated out of offices in 
“downtown” Washington. 
Although Goldwater said he 
could not be certain of the 
group’s name, he thought it 
was “domestic investiga-' 
tions.” Goldwater said he 
did not know the names of 
the other people under sur- 
veillance. '' 

. Goldwater said he had the 


impression that Hunt and 
the others involved in the 
operation were “on leave” 
from the CIA * (where Hunt 
was supposed to be working 
at the time). “If 1 had to 
guess, I would guess that 
they didn’t want it traced 
back to the CIA,” Goldwater 
said. 

“I knew 10 years ago what 
was going on,” Goldwater 
said, asserting that friends 
in the CIA and the FBI had 
told him then that he was 
under surveillance ’by’ both 
agencies. Goldwater he 
' had “no idea” what the in- 
vestigation involved since 
he had no indication that it 
delved into his private life,, 
financial affairs, “home life 
or anything like that.” Gold- 
water said he learned only 
two or three days ago of 
Hunt’s professed involve- 
ment. “I don’t even know 
" the man,” Goldwater said. 

Attempts were made last 
night' to reach several aides 
to President Johnson in 


;• J u 


E. HOWARD HUNT 
. . . uncertain of dates 

1964, but only two could be 
reached. 

Lawrence F. O’Brien, a 
‘White House aide in 1964 
and later chairman of the 
Democratic National Com- 
mittee, said he had never 
heard of Hunt at the time 
and, “Honestly, ( I' never 
heard of such a thing,’ 
he added, referring to Hunt’s 
reported testimony. 

Horace Busby, a special 

Sec COMMITTEE, AI8, Col. 1 
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assistant to the President at 
the time, said that Hunt's 
testimony “strikes me as 
preposterous on its face . . . 
While I thoroughly disbe- 
lieve it, I don’t want to dis- 
pute the man on the basis of 
information I don’t have,” 
Busby said. Busby said lie 
knew of no connection be- 
tween Hunt and President 
Johnson or the White House 
, in 1964. “I find it incredible 
. , . that Mr. Johnson would 
have any need of surveil- 
lance of Sen. Goldwater,” 
Busby said. 

At the time, Goldwater 
said, “I just assumed it was 
one man or two men as- 
signed at the direction of 
the President ... It never 
bothered me. I never got up- 
set about it. Oh, I quess it 
should have, but knowing 
Johnson as I did, I never got 
upset about it. 

“I would naturally be con- 
cerned to learn what they 


did find <jut,” Goldwater 
added, “not that I did any- 
thing wrong.” Goldwater 
i said he would like to know 
if Hunt kept a dossier on 
: him, “But the fellow 
wouldn’t tell me.” 

Goldwater said he did not 
press his source of the in- 
formation for details. “I 
didn’t want to get too in- 
volved in it,” Goldwater 
said, “I figured sooner or 
later it would come out.” 

Goldwater had said last 
April, “I was bugged by the 
other side and paid no atten- 
tion to it.” Yesterday, how- 
ever, Goldwater said, “I 
never found my place bug- 
ged and I know something 
about that because I’m an 
electronics expert.” 

At the same time, Gold- 
water said of President John- 
son, “I knew that he had es- 
pionage. He had to have. 
For a long time I thought it 
was within my staff.” Gold- 
water said that the Demo- 
crats “seemed to have my 




speeches before I had them” 
during the 1964 campaign. 

A spokesman for CIA Di- 
rector William E. Colby also 
said yesterday that Colby had 
“no comment” on Hunt’s re- 
ported testimony. A spokes- 
man for the 'FBI said he 
“categorically denied” Gold- 
water’s assertion that the FBI 
was involved in any surveil- 
lance of him in 1964. 

Hunt’s appearance before 
the Senate Watergate com- 
mittee’s staff was part of an 
ongoing investigation by the. 
Republican staff members 
of the possible role of the 
CIA in the Watergate affair. 
The committee’s vice chair- 
man, Sen* Howard H, Baker 
Jr. (R-Tenn.), has been di- 
recting this inquiry for sev- 
eral months. 

A source close to Hunt 
said yesterday that Hunt 
met Monday with Baker and 
on Tuesday with other mem- 
bers of the minority staff, 
and will probably meet with 
them again next week. In all 
of the caiqmittee discussions 





WILLIAM F, BUCKLEY 
• • • key Hunt defense role 


with Hunt to date — some in- 
formal, some with Hunt un- 
der oath — the main topic 
has been CIA domestic oper- 
ations, the source said. 

.Baker appears to have col- 
lected a large number of 
allegations relating to CIA 
involvement in domestic 
matters, the source said, and 
Hunt is providing informa- 
tion about some of these ac- 
tivities* 

Hunt, currently serving a 
sentence of 2 l /z to eight 
years in prison, for his role 
in- the break-in and bugging 
of the Democratic National 
Committee’s Watergate 
headquarters at the Allen- 
wood (Pa.) Prison Camp, has 
been accompanied to his 
meetings with Baker and 
the Senate committee’s mi- 
nority staff by one of his at- 
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torneys, William A. Snyder 
of Baltimore, Snyder de- 
clined yesterday to com- 
ment on the meetings. 

Another of Hunt's attor- 
neys, C. Dickerman Wil- 
liams, who saiji he has not 
been present for the meet- 
ings with Hunt, confirmed 
that Baker and minority 
counsel Fred Thompson 
were quizzing Hunt about 
“CIA domestic activities,” 
but said he could provide no 
other details. 

Baker's inquiry into CIA 
domestic activities beyond 
the 1972 presidential cam- 
paign appears to be outside 
the scope of the Senate reso- 
lution establishing the Sen- 
ate select Watergate com- 
mittee. That resolution au- 
thorized the committee to 
“conduct an investigation 
and study of the extent, if 
any, to which illegal, im- 
proper, or unethical activi- 
ties were engaged in by any 
persons, acting individually 
or in combination with oth- 
ers, in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1972, or any cam- 
paign, canvass, or other ac- 
tivity related to it.” 

Although an attempt was 
made on the Senate floor on 
Feb. 7 to enlarge the com- 
mittee's scope to include the 
1964 and 1968 presidential 
elections, the proposed x 
amendment was defeated. 

One source close to the 
Senate committee said yes- 
terday that despite the reso- 
lution’s limitation of the in- 
vestigation to the 1972 cam- 
paign, the argument could 
be made that the 1964 cam- 


paign activities are relevant 
to show a precedent for the 
1972 bugging. In any case, 
this source said, it would be 
politically awkward for com- 
mittee chairman Sen. Sam J. 
Ervin (D-N.C.) to bar an at- 
tempt by Baker , to put on 
Hunt’s testimony if Baker 
decides to do so. 

Conservative columnist 
and editor William F, Buck- 
ley Jr. has in recent weeks 
assumed a major role in the 
"handling of Hunt’s defense. 

Buckley has obtained the 
free services of Williams, a 


lawyer highly regarded in 
conservative circles. Assist- 
ing Williams is Snyder, who 
will receive a fee, Williams 
said. 

Williams and Snyder, who 
are handling Hunt's appeal, 
succeed Sidney S. Sachs, a 
Washington lawyer who has 
served as Hunt’s attorney 
only since . last summer. 
Sachs replaced William O. 
Bittman who came under in- 
vestigation for his handling 
of payments that some 
Watergate witnesses, said 
were designed to buy the si- 


lence of the original seven 
Watergate defendants. 

Both f Sachs and Williams 
recently told The Post that 
Buckley is in charge of the 
defense. Williams, 73, a part- 
ner in the New York law 
firm of Baker, Nelson and 
Williams, has long been the 
attorney for Buckley and hLs 
magazine, National Review. 
He said he has agreed to 
serve without fee as a favor 
to his old friend, Buckley, 
and because he feels Hunt 
“has been done a very great 
injustice.” " <■' * 
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Letters to the Editor 

j 

'Reporters as Spies' 

SIR: I was amazed to read Oswald Johnston’s 
article about American journalists doubling as CIA ; • 
contacts. 

Could it be true that there are three dozen Amer- 
ican journalists who can be considered loyal 
enough to their country and its well-being that they 
would be employed by the CIA? After reading 
Washington newspapers for the past 20 years, I , 
can’t believe that there could be 36 people in the 
news field who would consider helping ther coun- 
try instead of dragging it over the coals incessant- 
ly as is the practice of the great majority of the 
correspondents in this area. 

It is my deep belief that most newspeople will 
stop at nothing to get a story. Example: A Star- 
News article about possible ClA activities in Rus- » 
sia. Have the editors thought of the consequences 
to American agents behind the Iron Curtain as a 
result of such a story? Their lives are certainly 
worth more than a news item. Do newsmen ever 
consider the morality of using informants and un- 
derhanded methods to achieve their goals; or is 
there a double standard in which the process is 
wrong only when used by their opponents — name- 
ly, government agents or agencies. ? 

You assure the American people that in local 
CIA-journalist contacts, the integrity of neither the 
Star-News nor its correspondent was compro- 
mised. There are those of us who would worry 
more whether the integrity of the CIA agent had 
been compromised by such a contact. 

Sally B. Erwin. 


SIR: Reporter Johnston has joined the growing 
ranks of our best investigative reporters. 

By revealing massive CIA subversion of our free 
press, Johnston may also have identified the 
“leaks” that eluded the “Plumbers.” 

President Nixon told us last May that “leaks of 
secret information” relating to any one of “a num- 
ber of highly sensitive foreign policy initiatives 
. . . could endanger all.” This appeared to mean 
he wished newsmen to rely exclusively on policy 
officials and official news offices for their informa- 
tion on foreign affairs. 

Johnston now tells us about “the quiet, informal 
relationship” between CIA officials and “many 
reporters working at home and abroad and editors 
who for their part maintain regular contact with 
CIA officials in the routine performance of their 
journalistic duties.” 

Further investigative reporting in this area 
might embarrass many individuals, but it might 
illuminate how all the news media have been ex- 
ploited by dirty tricksters and purveyors of raw, 
unevaluated “intelligence." 

This might also force the press to cease identify- 
ing their CIA sources in their articles as “Depart- 
ment of State officials.” 

. v . . John J. Harter. . 


SIR: Your editorial, “Reporters as Spies” as- 
serted that if “there t»*e trade publications which 


)7 


overseas 
t Is” their” business and no 


writers (by the 
concern of ours.” 

This seems to imply a double standard of repor- 
torial integrity — a high level one for press asso- 
ciations and daily newspapers and a low level, or 
none at all, for trade publications. 

In some 40 years of reporting and writing for 
trade publications, as well as daily newspapers, I 
was never aware that trade publications demand- 
ed less integrity. It seems to me the Star-News 
would better serve the cause of decent journalism 
if it would condemn all reportorial duplicity, not 
merely that which involves one class of publica- 
tions. 

And, how about the Star-News’ own Jerry 
O’Leary and the CIA? Your explanation of that 
wasn’t very convincing. Stephens Rippey. - 

* 4 * 4 

’ « 

SIR: When the lead editorial in a major metro- 
politan daily has as its topic some aspect of jour- 
nalism, one expects that here, at least, the author 
is well-informed on his subject. It was therefore 
with growing amazement and even disbelief that I 
read “Reporters as Spies’*. 

Surely you are aware that many, if not most, 
“stringers” or “freelance” correspondents are 
part-time writers and depend for their living upon 
some other full-timei job. I have always thought 
that material submitted by free-lance correspon- 
dents was accepted or rejected on such bases as / 
accuracy, timeliness, and quality of writing. Now 
you would have me believe that it is equally impor- 
tant that the correspondent not be a CIA agent, 6r ’ 
presumably a pimp, pusher, or bank robber, or 
have some other such unsavory primary method of 
earning his livelihood. 

The full-time CIA agent overseas is a Civil Serv- 
ice employe, and his pay and allowances are there- 
fore none too generous considering the risks he 
takes and the time and effort he puts in on the 
job. If in the course of this activity he learns things 
of interest to the American public, and if he has the 
time, talent, and energy to write about them well, 
on time and accurately, whey should he not earn a 
few extra dollars by doing so ? t 

Considering the heavy emphasis the CIA places 
on “security” I would expect it to be CIA Director 
Colby, not the press, who would object to “spies as 
reporters.” 

Joseph M. Struve* 

Bowie, Md. 

* ■ * # * 

SIR: The American people can only benefit from 
the perception and courage demonstrated by the 
Star-News in unmasking CIA manipulation of the 
press. ' 

The longrtcrm benefits will be measureable by 
the CIA response to your injunction to "go further* 
in de-penetrating the media. 

John J. Harter. 
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By Oswald Johnston 

Siar-Newi Siaff Writer 

Former CIA director 
Richard M. Helms has testi- 
fied for a second time be- 
fore the Watergate Brand 
jury about possible CIA 
involvement in the break-in 
at Democratic National 
Headquarters and the sub- 
sequent coverup. 

Helms, now ambassador 
to Iran, was recalled from 
his diplomatic post for testi- 
mony and appeared for 
about an hour yesterday 
before the grand jury, ac- 
cording to sources close to 
the investigation. 

, Watergate special prose- 
cutor Leon Jaworski’s of- 
fice refused any comment 
on the Helms interrogation. 
But it understood staff in- 
vestigators, following the 

• lead of Archibald Cox, 
wanted to examine further 
a memorandum written by 
Helms 11 days after the 
June 17, 1972, Watergate 
break-in in which he asked 
that FBBI agents “confine 
. themselves to the personali- 
■ ties already arrested or di- 
i rectly under investigation." 


THE JUNE 28, 1972, 
memo surfaced earlier this 
month and stirred reports of 
renewed interest at the 
prosecutor’s office in 
Helm’s original testimony. 

In some eyes, the memo 
ran directly counter to 
sworn testimony by Helms 
and other CIA officials that 
the agency had no connec- 
tion whatsoever with E. 
Howard Hunt and the other 
onetime intelligence opera- 
• tives who carried out the 
I June t"* break-in. 

- This apparent discrepan- 
i cy was further underlined 
| earlier this month by an ar- 
■;t tide in Harper's Magazine. 


It contended that Eugenio- 
Martinez, one of the five 
conspirators apprehended 
inside the Democratic head- 
quarters and admittedly a 
paid CIA informant at the 
time of the break-in, had 
kept CIA higher-ups fully 
informed of the doings of 
Hunt and his colleagues. 


THE THESIS has been 
sharply disputed by all con- 
gressional investigators 
who have looked into the 
matter The Senate Armed 
Services Committee_ held 
two hearings earlier in the 
month in an unsuccessful 
effort to press the author to 
authenticate his claims. 

Rep. Lucien Nedzi, D- 
Mich.,' whose HA oversight 
subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee, 
has probably carried out 
the most painstaking study 
of the relationship of CIA to 
Watergate, has firmly con- 
cluded that the agency was 
not involved and that the 
potentially damaging memo 
is really innocent. 

William E. Colby, the 
present CIA director, earli- 
er this month prepared at 
the invitation of Senate 
Armed Services Committee 
acting chairman Stuart 
- Symington, D-Mo., a second 
memo to explain what 
Helms had in mind. 

In it, Colby explained that 
the original Helms memo, 
addressed to deputy CIA 
director Gen. Vernon A, 
Walters, was aimed at pro- 
tecting two undercover 
agents in Mexico from expo- 
sure by an FBI investiga- 
tion of \yhat later turned out 
io be a Republican Finance 
Committee money chain 
through a Mexico City 
, bank. 


*‘IIE WANTED to dis- 
courage a fishing expedition 
into CIA operations,’’ Colby 
said. 

Nedzi has fully accepted 
this interpretation, both m a 
special subcommittee re- 
port on the CIA-Watcrgate 
connection prepared last 
month and in private con- 
versation thereafter. He 
repeated his conviction in 
an interview yesterday. 


State Department offi- 
cials confirmed yesterday 
that Helms returned from 
Tehran over the weekend. 
Informed sources reported 
that he conferred with Col- 
by Monday, and he was 
reported to have met with 
; Nedzi yesterday afternoon. ' 
I When questioned, Nedzi 
Reiterated that the contro- 
versial memo could hurt 
Helms only through misin-, 
erpretation. “Our record is 
complete," he said, adding 
hat he and his subcommit- 
tee had gone through "piles 
of memoranda” from classi- 
fied CIA files relating to the 
Watergate crew, including 
Martinez, without finding a 
shred of evidence of any 
nvolvement. 
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By Oswald Johnston 

Star-News Staff Writer 

The Central Intelligence Agency has some 
three dozen American journalists working 
abroad on its payroll as undercover lidorm- 
ants, some of them as full-time agents, the 

Star-News has learned. , 

After CIA director William E. Colby ordered 
a review of the practice two months ago, agen- 
cy officials found the names of some 40 full- 
time reporters, free-lance journalists and cor- 
tvcnnndents for trade publications m their fil s 
as regular undercover contacts who supplied 
information to agents in the field and who are 
regularly paid for their services. 

The use of foreign correspondents by the CIA 
has been quietly suspected — and feared — for 
years by legitimate reporters who have 
worked overseas. But the suspicion has never 
been verifiable until now. The facts were made 
known by an authoritative source. 

The continuing extent of the practice and its 
wide scope, which is believed to have been 
scaled down since the Cold War tensions of the 


1950s, was apparently a surprise even to Colby, 
who last month ordered a significant cutback 
in the CIA relationship with journalists con- 
nected with major news organizations. 

NO LONGER to remain on the agency pay- 
roll is the one category of journalist-agents 
whose continued existence could most serious- 
ly compromise the integrity of the American 
press in general and possibly cripple its ability 
to function overseas. 

To be phased out is a small group of no more ' 


than five full-time staff correspondents with • :V[ | 

general-circulation news organizations who . • -■ ■». j -• 
function as undercover contacts for the CIA. Li 
and are paid for their services on a regular . i>; ■ \ 
contractual basis. ’ : v. Lj 

It is understood that three of these agents ** ■ 

have maintained their CIA contacts without ( 

the knowledge of the news organizations in- $ ,1 

volved, but that the CIA sideline of the other i 

two is known to their civilian employers. £* j 

See CIA, A-10 § 1 
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Continued from Page A-l 

Sources refused to identi- 
fy any of the reporters in- 
volved, but it is understood! 
that none of the five agents 
who are being cut off were 
regular staff correspond- 
ents of major American 1 
daily newspapers with 
regular overseas bureaus. 


I COLBY IS understood to 
have ordered the termina- 
jj; tion of this handful of 
f. journalist-agents in the full 
; realization that CIA em- 
v ployment of reporters in a 
; nation which prides itself on 
t an independent press is a 
subject fraught with contro- 
£ versy. 

i Nevertheless, he has ap- 
is proved explicitly the contin- 


A second group of over- 

olby lntMBs to keep on the 
payroll consists of eight 
writers for small, limited- 
circulation specialty publi- 
cations, such as certain 
types of trade journals or 
commercial newsletters. It 
is understood that most in 
“J, 1 ® ? r ? up operate as paid 
CIA informants with the 
^PProva 1 of their employ- 

Colby also intends to keep 
up the quiet, informal rela- 
tionship the agency has 
built up over the years with 
many reporters working at 
home and abroad and edi- 
tors who for their part 
maintain regular contact 
with CIA officials in the 
routine performance of 
their journalistic duties. 

No money changes hands 
under these relationships, 
either as occasional pay- 

mant r>M An ' 1 


| operating procedure, 
i4-OQ499ft®(M,OOO^0^li¥ ist - an a 6 ent °P- 

Ana«nt A ... f>ratina miHnr pnvpr ac a 


„JuraaIisfs operate un 
conditions that, in the eM 
of a professional spy, pro-, 
vide a natural “cover/* 
combined with unusually 
good access to people and 
places abroad that would be 
unavailable to persons in 
other professions. 

THE USE of journalist- 
agents is known to be 
widespread in Communist- 
bloc countries where the 
press is government-con- 
trolled, and during the 
1950’s the Tass correspond- 
ent who was also a Soviet 
agent was almost proverbi- 
al. 

At the same time, agency 
officials are known to 
recognize that CIA penetra- 
tion of the American press, 
if discovered or even sus- 
pected to exist on a wide 
scale, would further dam- 
age the CIA’s shaky public 


ued maintenance of more ? ge the CIA ’ S shak y public 

^ ■ herc - — 

views or telephone conver- 
sations during which infor- 
mation would be exchanged 
or verified. Each side 
understands that the other 
is pursuing only his own 


abroad who are not strictly 
newsmen but who rely on 
some kind of journalistic 
4 “cover* * for their inteili- 
gence operations. 

} Among those to be main- 
stained is by far the largest 
category of journalist- 
agents: A group consisting 
of about 25 operatives scat- 
tered across the globe who 
appear to the world as free- 
lance magazine writers, 

. “stringers* 1 for news- 
papers, news-magazines 
and news services, and 
: itinerant authors. (A string- 
er is a journalist, usually 
* self-employed, who offers 
, news dispatches on a piece- 
work basis to news 


organizations which do not! ten memo 


tasks. 

IN SUCH a relationship, 
the reporter would be free 
to use the information he 
gained in a news story, and 
occasionally the CIA agent : 
might make use of what he ! 
has learned from the re-J 
porter. Very likely, the CIA ; 
official would report the 
gist of his conversations 
with the reporter to his su- 
periors, orally or in a writ- ; 


have regular staff members 
. in the stringer’s city.) 
v. Agents in this category 
K are not regularly identified 
with any single publication, 
and most of them are full- 
* time informants who frank- 
’ Jy use their writing or re- 
porting as cover for their 
presence in a foreign city. 
Most of them are American 
citizens. 

j MOST ARE paid directly 
and regularly for services 
rendered, but a few of these 
semi-independent free- 
lance writers occasionally 
draw on CIA funds to pay 
out-of-pocket expenses for 
; trips in which the agency 
had an interest or for enter- 
taining a useful contact. 


In this group, sources 
indicated, the CIA includes 
a Star-News reporter whose 
name /apparently found its 
way into agency files as a 
result of contacts of this 
professional type during as- 
signment overseas for the 
Star-News. 

(Star-News editors have 
discussed this matter with 
the reporter and other 
sources and have found no 
evidence to suggest that 
either the reporter or thus 
newspaper has been com- 
promised.) 

Veteran intelligence 
operatives are understood 
to look with mixed feelings 
■ on Colby’s decision to break 


reputation of the American 
press. 

For both of these reasons, 
sources were extremely 
reluctant to give any details 
of the operations in which 
journalist-agents were in- 
volved or to discuss their 
assignments in any but the 
most general way. Sources 
who verified the existence 
of the practice refused to 
reveal how much the agents 
were paid or where they 
have been deployed* 

Colby himself is thought 
to be solely responsible for 
the decision to cut off the 

C TA rfilafinnshin urith f,i||^ 

time staff correspondents 
for general news-gathering 
organizations. 


« acts with newsmen operativ 
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DURING his Senate con- 
firmation hearings last 
summer, Colby promised in 
the aftermath of the 
Watergate-related disclo- 
sures of domestic political 
espionage that he would 
take pains to operate “an 
American intelligence agen- 
cy” — that is, one with 
operations compatible with 
a democratic society. 

Colby’s cutback on CIA 
use of the press is under- 
stood to have been gov- 
erned by that promise. 

Nevertheless, Colby has 
privately justified past use 
of the news media as agen- 
cy cover by stressing that 


crating under cover as a 
freelance writer or as a 
staff correspondent for a 
newspaper or news agency 
almost never had his news 
stories or articles “criti- 
qued” by his case officer. 

While propaganda admit- 
tedly has been an important 
part of clandestine CIA 
operations abroad, that 
function has been kept 
separate from the routine 
running of agents, even 
though both assignments 
belonged to the agency’s 
Clandestine Services, under 
the Operations directorate. 

ACCORDINGLY, the 
extensive network of 
dummy foundations through 
which the CIA was revealed 
in 1967 to have funneled 
cash to such publications as 
Encounter magazine or 
> such organizations as the 
American Newspaper Guild 
was not related to the use of 
newsmen or writers as 
intelligence operatives in 
the field. 

If anything, the use of 
newsmen in this way seems 
to have been carried out at 
the discretion of station 
chiefs abroad, with little or 
no central oversight. 

Until late last summer, 
neither Colby himself nor 
the top officials in the 
Operations directorate had 
any precise information on 
how many clandestine 
agents were currently op- 
erating under journalistic 
cover. 

During September, in the 
aftermath of revelations 
that the Nixon administra- 
tion used journalists as paid 
political spies during the 
1968 and 1972 presidential 
campaigns, and in response 
to queries from the press, 
Colby ordered an in-house 
investigation within the 
Clandestine Services to find 
out exactly what the situa- 
tion was. 


cles for planting propagan 

da 


A final reason for press 
curiosity on this point, 
which in turn spurred Colby 
to order the Operations 
directorate to search its 
files, was the published 
' disclosure that Seymour K. 
Freidin, a code-namcd 
“Chapman's friend” of the 
1972 Nixon campaign, regu- 
j larly passed information to 
[0010b(J^2§8dl^6 en working as a 
I syndicated columnist in Eu- 
rope during the 1950*s. 
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Haw the CIA Snoo 



By Jack Anderson 

We have been accused of com- 
promising an intelligence oper- 
ation, perhaps even jeopardiz- 
ing the life of an agent, inside 
the Soviet Union. 

Let us set the record straight 

More than two years ago, wo 
were tipped off that the Central 
Intelligence Agency had man- 
aged to eavesdrop on the pri- 
vate conversations of Kremlin 
leaders. Some of the transcripts, 
we were told, were quite titillat- 
ing. 

We checked out the story with 
a CIA source who had access to 
the transcripts. He confirmed 
that the CIA was intercepting 
the telephone traffic between 
the limousines of Soviet big- 
wigs. 

Unfortunately, he said, they 
didn't hold strategy sessions in 
their limousines. The CIA 
picked up small talk, however, 
which provided an insight into 
the personalities of the likes of 
party chief Leonid Brezhnev, 
Premier Alexei Kosygin and 
jPresident Nikolai Podgorny. 

The transcripts revealed that 
the Soviet leaders gossip about 
one another and complain| 


about their ailments. Their fa-j 
vorite limousine, stop was a pri- 
vate clinic where they could get 
steam baths, rubdowns .and 
other physical therapy. . 

Brezhnev, who , sometimes 
drinks too much vodka and suf- 
fers from hangovers, told Pod- 
gorny in a typical conversation 
that he was suffering from the 
woes and would stop off at the 
clinic for a massage. He men- 
tioned a masseuse named Olga. 

"Olga! Oh hoi" chortled, the 
Soviet President, who appar- 
ently was familiar with Olga. 

Our source said the tran- 
scripts showed that the Kremlin 
chiefs were aware the CIA was 
listening to them.' Anything they 
already knew, he agreed, should 
be safe for the American people 
jtobetold. 

Therefore, it should do no 
harm to write about the eaves- 
dropping operation, said our 
source. He cautioned, however, 
that the monitored conversa- 
tions didn’t make clear whether 
the Soviet leaders bad figured 
out how we did it 
We published a careful story 
on Sept 16, 1971, about the 
eavesdropping. "For obvious se- 
curity reasons," we wrote, "we 


can’t give a due as to how it’s 
done. But we can state categori- 
cally that for years the CIA has 
been able to listen to the king- 
pins of the Kremlin banter, 
bicker and backbite among 
themselves." 

The following. December, we 
quoted from secret White House 
minutes to show that President 
Nixon had lied to Congress and 
ithe public about the Indla-Paki 
[stan conflict 

This brought the President’s] 
gumshoes down on our necks 
with a vengeance. No newsmen 
in Nixondom have ever re- 
ceived a more thorough going- 
over. The undercover work was 
done by the plumbers, the bi- 
zarre para-police unit whose 
operatives ran around in CIA 
wigs and committed foolish] 
crimes. 

The bewlgged ones, among 
other things, began checking 
into our account of the Kremlin 
bugging. This aroused Richard 
Helms, then the CIA chief, who] 
invited me to lunch on March 17, 
1672. 

He asked me not to mention 
|the eavesdropping operation in] 
my book, "The Anderson Pa- 
pers.” He acknowledged that 


the Kremlin leaders knew their 
conversations had been moni- 
tored. But he pleaded with me 
to keep quiet and urged me par- 
ticularly never to mention how 
the conversations were inter- 
cepted. .’I 1 

Accordingly, I omitted the ref- 
erences from my book and left it 
to others to reveal the secret^ 
monitoring method. Not unties 
today, after the limousine-lis-' 
toning operation had been’ 
widely publicized elsewhere,- 
have we mentioned how it was, 
done. 

Nevertheless, the White 
House has seized upon this af-' 
fair to justify the President’s' 
claim of national security in the 
plqmbers’ case. 

This is strictly a red herring; 
which President Nixon hopes 
will distract the Watergate 
bloodhounds. The truth is that 
(1) the monitored Kremlin chfr 
chat was never an important in- 
telligence source; (2) our Sept 
16, 1971, story revealed nothing 
the Kremlin leaders didn’t [al- 
ready know; and (3) the Presi- 
dent’s claim of national security 
simply won’t wash. . ,, ” 

-1V73, United r«ttwSmdktte.Ii»., £ 
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CIA Apparently Drops 
Effort to Sell Airline 
Under CAB Authority 


<s> 


End of 13 Years’ Secret Holding 
Likely After Decertification 
Of Southern Air Transport 


Up a Wall. Street Journal Staff Reporter 

WASHINGTON — The Central Intelligence 
Agency apparently has given up Its effort to 
sell under Civil Aeronautics Board authority a 
certificated U.S. charter airline.it is under- 
stood to have secretly owned for the past 13 
years. Instead, according to sources close to 
the case, the CIA probably will complete the 
proposed sale after the carrier is removed 
^rom CAB jurisdiction.. 

This development came to light as the car- 
rier, Miami-based Southern Air Transport, and 
its president, Stanley G. Williams, formally 
asked the CAB to allow them to withdraw their 
joint application for purchase of Southern by 
Mr. Williams. Although the CAB held secret 
hearings on the control case last June, it was 
reported last August that sufficient evidence 
existed on the public record to indicate the CIA 
was the true seller of the airline. 


lines it regulates, CAB Administrative Law 
Judge Milton Shapiro granted requests from 
attorneys representing Southern and, allegedly, 
the CIA that the hearings on the application be 
held in executive session with all participants 
sworn to secrecy. 

An inquiry on whether transcripts of the 
hearing will be released, if Southern's with- 
drawal motion is granted, was referred by a 
CAB spokesman to Mr, Shapiro, who couldn’t 
be reached immediately. 

Southern’s actions will permit the CAB “to 
get off the hook in a ticklish situation,’ 1 one 
source said yesterday. Mr; Shapiro hadn't yet 
issued a recommended decision on the control 
application, which was filed last March. The 
usual time span within which such a decision 
would have been issued has passed, the source 
commented. The law judge’s decision would 
have been subject to review by the full board. 


f In a separate filing, Southern also petitioned' 
the CAB for cancellation of all its certificates 
granted by the board and termination of all its 
CAB exemption authority to provide services 
that aren’t covered by general operating certif- 
icates. Southern said it would phase out all its 
operations conducted under CAB authority by 
Dec. 31 if the request is granted.^ 

Contract Status Sought 

Southern said it would then continue to oper- 
ate as a “large commercial” air service on a 
noncertificated basis. In tills status, it could 
provide passenger and cargo transportation 
under bona fide individual contracts but no 
longer would be able to furnish flights as a 
common carrier serving the public . under pub- 
lished tariffs. 

That status wouid also enable a transfer of 
control without CAB involvement. “You can be 
sure that this means Southern’s going to buy 
back its airline one way or another, ” said one 
source close to the airline. 


Executive Sessions Planned 

A number of competing supplemental, or 
charter, airlines and several major trunk car- 
riers had challenged the legality of the pro- 
posed sale and raised questions about the CIA 
role in Southern. They contended that control 
of Southern by the CIA if true, was illegal be- 
cause of prohibitions against government own- 
ership of U,S. airlines; that awards to Southern 
of operating certificates while it was under CIA 
control were illegal and that sale of the airline 
; by the government was illegal, 
i" Despite requirements that the CAB conduct 
1 public hearings on control cases Involving air- 
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Ex-CIA Director 
Tried to Limit 
FBI on Watergate 

CIA, From A1 


Helms Tried 
To Curb FBI 
On Bredk-In 

/ i : ' 

By Laurence Stern 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Former CIA Director v 
. Richard M. Helms ordered 
his deputy, 11 days after the 

* Watergate break-in, to re- 

• * quest that the FBI confine 

j its investigation “to person- 

I alities already arrested or 

j under suspicion.” 

j I The June 28, .1972, memo 

j to Gen. Vernon A. Walters 

] also urged that the FBI be 

^requested to “desist from 
expanding this investigation 
, into other areas which may, 
eventually, run afoul of our 
operations.” 

The Helms memorandum 
appears to be in sharp con- 

• flict with testimony by the 

! former CIA director to five 

congressional committees 
| ■- and federal prosecutors in- 

vestigating the June 17, 
j 1972, break-in and subse- *. 

quent cover-up conspiracy. 

| It emerged, in part, in the 

i recently released transcript 

j of a Senate Armed Services 

j .Committee executive session 

; dealing with the confirma- 

I tionof William E. Colby as 

CIA director. 

The thrust of testimony 
both by Helms and Walters, 
as well as other principals 
in the case, has been that 
despite heavy White House 
pressure the CIA steadfastly 
denied that FBI inquiries 
into Watergate matters 
would expose CIA activities. 

President Nixon oy n.s 
own admission ano nu. ->su.- 
mony of top White 
■ aides, initially raised thi 
concern when the FBI was, 

‘ on the verge of investigat- 
ing the channeling of funds 
through Mexico which estab- 
lished a link between the 

See CIA, A7, Col. 1 


break-in team and the Nixon 
re-election committee. 

Colby, in a series of writ- 
ten responses to Sen. Sam 
Nunn (D-Ga.), said that 
Helms’ memo to Walters 
was “consistent with our 
concern that investigations 
might reveal CIA activities 
and our belief that they* 
were unnecessary since CIA 
had no involvement with 
the Watergate incident.” 

This was precisely the 
concern voiced by top White 
Housp officials, during the 
early days of the Watergate 
investigation, in urging that 
FBI investigation of the 
Watergate “Mexican connect 
tion” be suspended. 

The White House pres- 
sures directed at Helms,-.. 
Walters and acting FBI Di- - 
rector L. Patrick Gray III 
had the effect of delaying 
the Mexican investigation 
from June 22 to July 10, 
when the first FBI inter- 
views were conducted in 
Mexico City. 

CIA officials declined to 
divulge the full memo or 
comment on the apparent 
contradiction between the 
earlier oubbe testimony by . 
CIA officials and the asser- 
tions in the Helms memo to 
Wallers. 

Colby, in His written re- 
sponses to Nunn's questions, 
said that the gist of the 
memo on CIA relationships 
with the FBI in Watergate 
matters was first stated by 
Helms at a morning staff 
meeting of the CIA om June 
19 — two days after the 
break-in, 


The memo was first al- 
luded to, although without 
specific identification,' by 
former Watergate Special 
Prosecutor Arch } bald Cox In 
IPs appearance Monday be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary ; 
-Committee. Cox said he had 
received a memorandum by 
a “major witness” in the 
Watergate scandal that was 
at odds with other testimony < 
by that witness. He arst ^ 
News Service reporter Pat- 
rick J. Sloyan revealed the 
witness to be Helms in a dis- 
patch Tuesday. 

Rep. Lucien N. NedzMD- 
Mich.), chairman of a House > 
Armed Services intelligence 
subcommittee, acknowl- ^ 
edged that he obtained a 
copy of the full Helms- Wal- ; 
ters memo in connection 
with his 12-week investiga- 
tion of CIA involvement in 
Watergate. Nedzi insisted, ’ 
however, that the requested 
curtailment of FBI activities 
was limited to a few CIA op- 
eratives whose covers Helms 
feared might be blown by ^ 
FBI inquiries in Mexico. ] 

Nedzi declined, however, : 
to divulge the full contents "I 
of the memo. So did staff of- ’ 
ficials of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. ,* 

Nedzi’s subcommittee is- 
sued a report Tuesday 
charging that the CIA had 
been duped by top White 
House aides into becoming v 
implicated in the Watergate ' 
case 

The Senate Watergate 
commit.ec had the Helms 
memo in its files, but did 
not publicly question the 
former CIA director or any 
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other witness about its con- i 
tents. j 

Sen. Lowell P. Weicker Jr. j 
(R-Conn.) asked Helms on 
Aug. 2 at a session of the } 
Watergate committee 
whether he had ever told 
Gray that there might be 
some form of CIA involve- ; 
ment in Watergate. 

H I don’t recall ever dis- ; . 
cussing with Gray," Helms i 
testified, "this question of ! 
•'its (the FBI’s) uncovering j 
other CIA operations. j 

■ Nevertheless Helms did I 
j phone Gray on June 28. ac- j 

* oprding to Nedzi’s report, J 
’ and asked that the FBI "not 

1 interview" two CIA active 
.■ agents, Carl Wagner and- 
John Coswell. 

|. Colby told Nunn that a 
j check of the FBI’s Water- 
gate leads in Mexico "did 
not involve any current CIA 
; assets or activities. Having 
v satisfied ourselves that there 
; was no Cl A involvement in 
i the Watergate incident, we 
r were concerned that a possi- 
‘ bl e broadening of the inves- 
tigation which would reveal 
f CIA foreign activities hav- 
1 ing ho bearing on the 
Watergate incident would 
l take place," 

f , 1 The FBT leads were fo- 
f cused snecifically on Nixon 
•re-election funds which 
wore "laundered" through a 
Mexico City bank from 
Texas con tr but or s to the 
safe of I he President’s 1972 
i re-election fund raiser, 
Maurce H. Stans. The 
money was ultimately 
traced to the account of con- 
victed Watergate conspira- 
tor Bernard Barker. 

In the course of the exec- 
utive hearings Colby also ac- 
knowledged that he sought . 
unsuccessfully to conceal 
from- former Watergate 
prosecutor Earl Silbert at 
an interview on Nov. 27, j 
1972, that it was White j 
House domestic affairs ad- * 
,Tj s*r John D. Ehrllchman 
f who requested CIA as'fcist- 

* once for Howard Hunt Jr. in 
July, 1971, in connection i 

) with the break-in of the of- j 
!- flees of 1 Daniel Ellsberg’s | 
Approve^^Vl^tease 2001712/04 : 


In a "memorandum for 
the record" on the interview 
with Silbert, Colby said he 
"danced around the room se- 
veral times for 10 minutes 
to try to avoid becoming 
specific on this, finally nam- 
ing the White House, and 
was then pinned by Silbert 
with a demand for the 
name, at which point the, 
name of the individual was 
given." 

The name was Ehrlicli- 
man. Colby recited his ef- 
forts to withhold Ehrlich* 
man’s nr me in a White . 
House meeting on Dec. 15, 
1972, with Erhlichman and 
then White House counsel 
John W. Dean III in the 
presence of Helms. 

This was some six months 
after Helms and Walters re- 
alized, according to their 
subsequent testimony, that 
Ehrli Chilian and Dean were 
trying to implicate the CIA 
in the Watergate case, 

Colby said he had hoped 
to withhold Ehrlichman’s 
name from federal prosecu- 
tor Silbert because "there 
was a reluctance to drop 
somewhat inflammatory 
names into the kind of at- 
mosphere that was around 
us at that time." 
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V T#£ NEW YORK TIMES, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 , 1973 L 

An Implied Soviet Threat 
Spurred V .S. Forces * Alert 

Brezhnev Note on Acting Alone to Back 
Mideast Cease-Fire Led to Test of Wills 
Oct . 24-25, Washington Aides Say 


By DAVID BINDER 

Special to Th/t New York Time* 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20 — 1 
The Soviet note that led to a 
precautionary alert of United 
States forces around the world 
on the night of 6ct. 24 carried] 
an implied threat rather thanj 
an actual threat of the dispatch 
of Soviet troops to the Suez 
war zone. 

“We strongly urge that we 
both send forces to enforce the 
cease-fire and, if you do not, 
we may be obliged to consider 
acting alone," the Soviet note 
said, according to two officials 
who have read it. 

A reconstruction of the cas- 
cading events of that night — 
many of which remain masked 
in secrecy — shows that the 
note from the Soviet leader, 


The alert was put into effect^ 
by 2:30 A.M., Oct. 25, officials 
said, and formally authorized 
by President Nixon half an hourj 
later. 

Only hours before the arrival 
of the Brezhnev note, the Nixon] 
Administration had rejected 
two earlier plans for a joint] 
United States-Soviet expedition-1 
ary force to enforce peace on 
the Suez front. 

The first had come from 
President Anwar el-Sadat of 
Egypt in a mesage read over 
the Cairo radio at about 3 P.M. 
on Oct. 24. The next, in the 
form of a message from Mr. 
Brezhnev, had been delivered at 
about 8 P.M. to Secretary of 
State Kissinger by Ambassador 


Leonid I. Brezhnev, to President Anatoly F Dobrynin. 

Nixon and the alert ordered byj ^rhe cr j s { s that Mr. Kissinger 
the Nixon Administration were, fa( . ed had been building up for 
only two of a series of flrmj several days 
signals exchanged in a compli-j Qn 0ct ‘ 16 , Premier Aiexsei 
cated test of wills over the] N Kosygjn on a iiasty visit t0 

Middle East. 1 gypt, discovered tha*. the 

The exchanges lasted more jfm in ooniras( 

than 12 hours according to President Sad& h ,,sts. 

temews with United Steles near a state Elapse, 

officials and Soviet, Israeli and 1 
European diplomats, but the 
crucial exchange — delivery of 


the Brezhnev note and the call- 
ing of the alert — took place in 
less than an hour, approximate- 
ly between 10:40 and 11:30 P.M. 


Ir addition the Lgy^an III 
Corps, on the east bank of the 
Suez Canal opposite te city 
of Suez, faced encirclement ay 
the Israelis as a re ,ult of the 


Continued on Page 17, Column 1 
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Implied Soviet Threa t Led to U.S. Mil i tary A 


Continued From Page 1, Col. 7 

• Israeli crossing -to the western 
, bank early that morning. 

Mr. Kosygin .returned to Mos- 
' cow Oct. 19 urging that the 
Soviet Government press for an 
v immediate cease-fire in the 
Middle East war, * which was 
then in its 14th day. Mr. Brezh- 
' nev thereupon invited President 
Nixon to send Mr. Kissinger to 
Moscow, and the Secretary ar- 

- rived the next day. 

> In sessions Oct. ‘20 and 21 

* Mr. Kissinger and Mr. Brezhnev 
reached a compromise in which 
Moscow won its point that no 
time could be lost in achieving 
a cease-fire, while the Ameri- 
cans won their point of that 
the cease-fire must be linked 
to negotiations between the 
Arabs arid Israelis. 

The joint cease-fire proposal 
they 0 agreed upon was adopted 
; by the United Nations Security 
Council earjy Oct. 22, and the 
'truce in place officially went 

- into effect about 12 hours later. 

Mr. Kissinger stopped in Is- 
rael op that day on his way 


home from Moscow. Four hours 
after he had left, Israeli forces 
went en to complete their en- 
circlement of the Egyptian III 
Corps, an action he heard about 
later, reportedly with great dis- 
may and a sense of betrayal. 

While the -Russians were said 
to have been outraged at what 
they regarded as a breach of 
their Oct. 21 understanding 
with the Americans, they also 
saw it as an opportunity to es- 
tablish a large Soviet presence 
jn the Middle East and they re- 
portedly solicited President Sa- 
dat’s Oct. 24 call for United 
States and Soviet troops. 

A United States official fa- 
miliar with the event said the 
original Brezhnev proposal on 
Oct. 24 1 for a joint United 
States-Soviet force for the Mid- 
dle East made Mr. Kissinger 
apprehensive that tougher mo- 
ments were ahead. 

Mr. Kissinger was also get- 
ting what he later described 
as “puzzling” reports from the 
United Nations. There the So- 
viet representative, Yakov A. 
Mallik, had shifted suddenly 


from demanding a mere reaf- 
firmation of the cease-fire res- 
olution of Oct. 22 — a reaffirma- 
tion was voted Oct. 23, and 
the new truce went into effect 
Oct. 24 — to a resolution au- 
thorizing an expeditionary 
force for the Suez region, to 
a resolution authorizing a Unit- 
ed States-Soviet expeditionary 
force. 

The intelligence community, 
drawing principally on elec- 
tronic surveillance of Soviet 
land, sea and air forces, had 
already noted the presence of 
seven landing craft and two 
ships with troop helicopters in 
eastern Mediterranean waters. 

The landing craft had been 
there before, “milling around," 
as one intelligence official put 
it, recalling that a week before 
there had been eight" landing 
craft in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 

r- 

Treop Standby Monitored 

Electronic surveillance had 
also monitored signals putting 
seven divisions of Soviet ^ir 
borne troops — about 49,000 
men — on a standby alert. One 
division had been placed on a 
higher level of alert during the 
day, making it ready to move 
out on call. 

But, the intelligence official 
observed, there had been So- 
viet alerts before during the 
Middle East conflict, which 
began Oct. 6, and more Soviet 
landing craft in the region. So 
the activities of Soviet forces 
on Oct. 24 by themselves had 
caused no undue alarm at the 
Defense Department, one of the 
officials said. 

,, Still the Soviet Air Force had 
pulled most of its large trans- 
ports back from Damascus and 
Cairo to their home bases that 
day and some Pentagon official 
interpreted this as a sign that 
Moscow might use them to take 
Soviet troops, rather than So- 


viet weapons, to the Suez bat- 
tle zone. 

When the second Brezhnev 
note came at about 10:40 P.M.j 
warning that the Soviet Union 
“may be obliged to consider 
acting alone,” the responsible 
American officials — principally 
Secretary Kissinger and De- 
fense Secretary James R. 
SchlesLnger — put that together 
with the electronic intelligence 
evidence and concluded that 
the Soviet Union was deter- 
mined to put troops in the Mid- 
dle East . 

Suggestion to President 

Describing the situation later, 
one of the Cabinet officials in- 
volved in the decision-making 
said of the second note and 
the intelligence estimates, 
“Either one, apart, we could 
have ignored.” 

Ambassador Dobrynin left the 
the second note with Mr. Kis- 
singer without obtaining a 
reply. 

The Secretary of State im- 
mediately telephoned President 
Nixon, who was in his upper 
floor living quarters in the 
White House and suggested the 
United States response should 
be military as well as political, 
Mr. Nixon concurred. 

This was the genesis of the 
United States alert. 

President Nixon remained in 
charge throughout, his aides 
say, but he was also remote, 
staying the entire night in his 
White House apartment and re- 
ceiving the telephone messages 
of Mr. Kissinger ' and Mr. 
Schlesinger. Mr. Nixon em- 
powered them to manage the 
crisis on their own, the Cabinet 
official said, leaving ‘them to 
conceive and carry out the 
various moves. 

Mr. Kissinger convened a; 
meeting of what Mr. ^chles- 1 
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lert and a Test of Wills, Capital Aides Report 


inger later termed “the abbre- 
viated National Security Coun- 
cil” in the austere, map-filled 
.Situation Room in the White 
( House basement. 

It was abbreviated in part 
because the chairman of what 
had been a six-man panel, Presi- 
dent Nixon, was upstairs., Mr. 
Kissinger was there in his dual 
capacity as Secretary of State 
and the President's assistant 
for national security affairs. 

Another chair was empty be- 
cause Spiro T. Agnew had re : 
signed, and there was no di- 
rector of the Office of Emergen- 
cy Preparedness since George 
A. Lincoln had retired 14 
months before. 

“Officially the meeting con- 
sisted of Kissinger, Kissinger 
and Schlesinger,” a council aide 
commented. 

Attending as the intelligence 
.adviser was William E. Colby, 
Director of Central Intelligence, 
whose agency had played a ma- 
jor role in handling the Cuban 
missile crisis of 1962 and was 
now on the sidelines. Mr. Colby 
had been called in belatedly. 

'-The C.I.A. was familiar with 
the electronic intelligence ob- 
tained by its powerful sister 
agency, the National Security 
Agency, but it was not apprised 
of the Soviet notes until Mr. 
, Colby '.arrived at the White 
House. 

Haig's Role Described 

Attending as the military ad- 
viser was Adm. Thomas H. 
Moorcr, Chairman of the. Joint 
jChicfs of Staff. 

Mr. Schlesinger had been told 
of the second Soviet note by 
Alexander M. Haig Jr., chief 
of the White House staff., He, 
in turn, called Admiral Moorer. 
General Haig functioned more 
as a go-between than as a 
member of the decision-making 
group, aides said. 

The abbreviated National 


Security Council met at about 
11 P.M., and Mr. Kissinger and 
Mr. Schlesinger swiftly agreed 
oh a modified alert as the 
United States military response 
designed to persuade the Soviet 
Union against acting alone. 

The technical term for the 
alert is Defense Condition 3, 
explained by a Pentagon offi- 
cial as “an order to stand by 
for further orders that may 
come.” It is an order any area 
commander can issue without 
higher authority if he feels his 
forces may be threatened. 

Mr. Schlesinger. is said to 
have issued it % at 11:30 P.M., 
and it was passed to the service 
chiefs by Admiral Moorer. 

While the service chiefs were 
ay/are of the movements of 
Soviet military units, they were 
said to be so surprised by the 
diplomatic messages that they 
sent, an aide to the C.I.A. and 
[the State Department to seek 
further word on Soviet inten- 
tions. He apparently returned 
empty-handed. 

Thp Washington order alerted 
most but not all United States 
forces. The Coast Guard, with 
its vital air-sea rescue system, 
was not brought in until 12 
hours later. Strategic Air Com- 
mand tanker planes hovering 
along the United States-to- 
Israel airlift route were left in 
their Middle Atlantic patterns 
rather than sent north for pos- 
sible fueling of long-range B-52 
bombers. 

Mr. Schlesinger returned to 
the Pentagon about 1:30 A.M. to 
bolster the alert by ordering 
the aircraft carrier John F. Ken- 
nedy from the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean with her A-4 
fighter-bombers and telling the 
15,000-man 82d Airborne Divi- 
sion at Fort Bragg, N. C. t to get 
ready to board transport craft. 

Asked if the Soviet Union 
had been notified of the alert, 


I a United States official said: 

I “No, the alert itself was a' sig- 
nal which we knew they would 
get through their owh electronic 
intelligence.” 

Heightened United States 
military activity could clearly 
be discerned through the amount 
and nature of the radio traffic, 
it was said. 

Mr. Kissinger was busy, mean- 
while, on the diplomatic front. 

He conferred repeatedly from 
the outset of the American- 
Soviet exchanges with Israel's 
Ambassador, Simcha Dinitz, ad- 
vising him of Soviet and Unit- 
ed States moves. 

About 1 A.M. he told the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, the Earl of 
Cromer, of the note and the 
alert. Other members of thp 
North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation were informed through 
the meohanism of the North At- 
lantic Council in Brussels, which 
was advised of the alert by the 
Defense Department about 2 
A.M. Pentagon officials say the 
news went out to the alliance 
capitals much later because of 
a foul-up in the Brussels com- 
munication machinery.- 

In retrospect, however, asso- 
ciates of Mr. Kissinger acknowl- 
edge that the crisis-managers 
“botched” the job of promptly 
informing United States allies 
on the night's actions. 

“We could have called up all! within bounds 
th® top allies,” said a United 1 An hour or so later, both' 


Through Mr. Scali, Mr. Kis- 
singer was working to get the 
Soviet Union to agree to a new 
resolution in the Security Coun- 
cil setting up a peace-keeping 
force for the disputed Suez 
region. 

Reply to Brezhnev Drafted 

Finally, Mr. Kissinger drafted 
a reply to the last Brezhnev 
note saying the United States 
would not tolerate a unilateral 
action by the Soviet Union, 
hoped that Moscow would not 
take that course, and warned 
that any such move would dam- 
age the cause of peace. He also 
called for joint action in the 
United Nations. 

That done, according to an 
aide, a weary Mr. Kissinger 
walked upstairs and reported 
to President Nixon and ob- 
tained his “ratification” of 'the 
moves, including the second 
note to Mr. Brezhnev. It was . 
about 3 A.M. on Oct. 25, three 
and a half hours after the alert 
had been called. 

At his news conference at 
noon, the Secretary publicly re- 
minded Moscow that both the 
Soviet Uniqn and the United 
States had nuclear arsenals 
“capable of annihilating hu- 
manity,” but that they also had 
“a special duty to see to it 
| that confrontations are kept 


States official. “But it might 
have recant delaying the alert.” 

Mr. Kissinger was also in 
touch with the United Stales 
delegate to the United Nations, 
John A. Scali, who had just 
been through some bruising ex- 
changes with Mr. Malik. 

The Soviet delegate had ac- 
cused the United States of al- 
lowing Israel to violate the 


territorial gains. 


countries joined in the 14-to-0' 
vote by which the United Na- 
tions Security Council decided 
to establish a United Nation? 
pcace-kbcping force excluding 
the major powers — a move that 
in effect brought the American- 
Sovie texchanges to an end. 

And in those exchanges, of- 
ficials noted, the hot-line tele- 
type machine that connects 


ivif UI^ ik/iuvi X.V-T vivmuv w<V/ lVr^ Hint LU1 lilLLLJ 

cease-fire of Oct, 22 and makejWashington and Moscow was 


never used. 
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«U)lby, lieims ueny 
CIA Foreknowledge 

O 

Cl Watergate Entry 


By Laurence Stern 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

The current and former di- 
rectors of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency denied, to sena- 
torial questioners that they 
had any advance knowledge of 
the Watergate burglary. 

. The issue was opened up 
during a Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee closed hearing 
yesterday to hear testimony 
by free-lance writer Andrew 
St. George and by CIA Direc- 
tor William E. Colby. 

But Colby did acknowledge 
that one of the convicted 
Watergate conspirators* Euge- 
nio Martinez, alerted the CIA 
to E. Howard Hunt's presence 
in Miami late in 1971 and 
again in March, 1972. 

, At the time Martinez was 
working for Hunt's burglary 
team, which had already bur- 
glarized the office of Daniel 
EUsberg’s psychiatrist, and 
Martinez was also employed 
as a contract employee of the 
CIA. 

Colby's allusion to the Mar- 
li.ncz incident was made in a 
written response to a series of 
questions by Sen. Howard 
Baker (R-Tenn.), vice chair- 
man' of the Senate Watergate 
committee. 

According to Colby's ac- 
count, Martinez advised a CIA 
Miami field representative of 
Hunt’s whereabouts and the 
report was passed on to CIA 
headquarters. 

CIA headquarters, said Colby, 
lold the Miami supervisor that 
“he. should not concern himself 
with .the travel of Mr. Hunt 
who was an employee of the 
White House undoubtedly on 
domestic White House busi- 
ness of no interest to CIA," ac- 
cording to Colby's latest state- 
ment. 


v • . >v Xv- • '■••• 



RICHARD HELMS 
. . . former CIA director 


>f This incident occurred se- 
veral months after the CIA 
terminated technical assist- 
ance to Hunt* including the 
supply of spy paraphernalia, 
which was used in the Ells- 
berg burglary. CIA officials 
said they cut off Hunt in Au- 
gust, 1971, because they came 
to the conclusion that the re- 
quests were improper— even 
though they were made under 
White House auspices. 

-One of the allegations made 
by St. George, in an article in 
the current Harper's maga- 1 
^ine/is that Martinez was se- 
cretly reporting to the CIA on 
the activities of the White 
House burglary team under 
Hunt's supervision. , ^ 


THE WASHINGTON POST 


Saturday, A / ov.17,1 ( )75 

, . . R 


(Z 


This was denied by Colby 
and by Helms, in a separate 
written statement. 

Helms also denied a claim 
by St. George that he had a 
conversation with a CIA watch 
officer the morning after the 
Watergate break-in acknowl- 
edging that he was tipped off 
to the operation. 

The St. George article 
claimed the watch officer 
called Helms on the morning 
of June 17, 1972, and told him 
of the arrest of "the White 
House crew." It quotes Helms 
as responding, “ah, well, they 
finally did it." 

Helms' statement, released 
yesterday by Sen. Stuart Sym- 
ington (D-Mo.), said: “I am 
prepared to swear that no 
such conversation ever took 
place." 

St. George invoked the First 
Amendment in refusing to 
identify his source for the re- 
port during yesterday’s execu- 
tive session, according to Sym- 
ington. 

The free-lance writer, a self- 
described adventurer with a 
heavy Hungarian accent, said 
he would consult with officials 
of Harper’s before returning 
to testify before 1 the Senate 
committee next Wednesday. 

St. George was interviewed 
at length earlier this week by 
Baker and Senate Watergate 
committee minority counsel 
Fred D. Thompson. 

Baker has displayed a per- 
sistent interest in the question • 
I of possible CIA involvement' 
in Watergate. Symington, on 
the other hand, has been a 
staunch defender of Helms for 
having withstood White House 
pressures to involved CIA in 
the Watergate covdr-up. 


Abprp 
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Feared 


By Laurence Stern 

Washington Post Siaff Wi lier 

Fears that sensitive CTA 
operations might be compro- 
mised by “leakage in the 
FBI” led Bichard M. Helms, 
the agency’s former direc- 
tor, to propose sharply de- 
fined limits on the Water- 
gate investigation in Mexico. 

Helms was also concerned 
about an FBI “fishing expe- 
dition into CIA operations’’ 
when he laid down guide- 
lines 11 days after the 
Watergate break-in designed 
to confine the FBI's inquir- 
ies to “personalities already 
arrested or directly under 
suspicion.” 

This was the gist of four- 
page memorandum submit- 
ted yesterday by CIA Direc- 
tor William E. Colby to Sen. 
Stuart Symington (D-Mo.), 
acting chairman of the Sen- 
ate Armed Service 
Committee. 

Colby's memo was in- 
tended to clear up what he 
described as “recent specu- 
lation in the press and else- 
where” over an . apparent 
conflict between a June 23, 
1972, memo from Helms to 
his deputy, Gen. Vernon 
Walters, and testimony by 
Helms to five congressional 
committees and 'federal 
Watergate prosecutors. 

This conflict was first 
mentioned — although with- 
out any specific reference to 
Helms— by former Water- 
gate Special Prosecutor Ar- 
chibald Cox in an appear- 
ance last week before the 
Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Cox said he had evi- 
dence that a major witness 
in the Watergate inquiry 
had .sharply contradicted his 
testimony in a memorandum 
that had come to the atten- 
tion of the prosecuting staff. 


The newly surfaced 1972 
memo instructed Walters 
that “we (the CIA) still ad- 
here to the request that 
they (the FBI) confine them- 
selves to the personalities 
already arrested or directly 
under suspicion and that 
they desist from expending 
this investigation into other 
areas which may well, even- 
tually, run afoul of our oper- 
ations.” 

But Helms and Walters 
have repeatedly testified 
that they told While House 
officials and former FBI 
Acting Director L. Patrick 
Gray 111 that the Watergate 
investigation in Mexico 
would not joop/udize any 
CIA activities. 

Colby’s memo to Syming- 
ton alluded to a strong 
sense of suspicion within 
the CIA over the prospec- 
tive FBI investigation of the 
Watergate scandal’s Mexi- 
can connection. 

I-Ic cited as one 'ingredient 
of the CIA’s concern Gray’s 
persistence — despite repeat- 
ed denials by Helms — “in 
querying the Agency about 
possible CIA involvement in 
the Watergate incident.” 

He also recalled that the 
FBI refused to inform the 
CIA on June 22, 1972, of the 
status of its investigation 
into the activities of James 
.McCord, a former CIA em- 
ployee, who was one of the 
convicted Watergate con- 
spirators. 

“In light of those develop- 
ments, and particularly be- 
cause of the additional fact 
ihai there had boon recent 
leaks of sensitive informa- 
tion provided by CIA to the 
;< 81, Mr. Helms felt it neces- 
sary to give specific guid- 
ance for Agency officials 
acting during his forthcom- 
ing absence to discourage 
FBI investigation into ! 
Agency operations unless : 
specific reason or justifica- ; 
lion therefor was offered,” j 
said Colby. ! 


wowever, the FBI investi- 
gation that White House of- 
ficials sought to shut off ‘ 
was not directed as the CIA 
but at the establishment of 
a link between Watergate 
funds and the Nixon re-elec- 
tion committee. 

White House officials, act- 
ing on instructions from the 
President, first raised the 
prospect that the FBI pur- 
suit of the Watergate funds 
through a Mexico City bank 
account could jeopardize co- 
vert CIA operations in Mex- 
ico. Helms and Walters had 
testified that they repeat- 
edly assured White House 
officials that no agency op- 
erations would he so imper- 
iled. 

The Helms memo to Wal- > 
tors, however, tended to 
give legitimacy to the con- 
cern originally expressed by 
the White House and which 
President Nixon, in his Aug. 
22 statement, said proved to 
he unfounded. 

Goby’s memo yesterday 
to Symington failed lo clear 
up what is still a central con- 
tradiction in the record of j 
the CIA’s involvement in 
the Watergate cover-up. 
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Knopf Sues Over C.I.A. Censoring of Book 


By GEORGE GENT 

In what their lawyers 
called the second Pentagon 
papers case, the authors and 
publisher of a forthcoming 
bodk about the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency filed suit in 
Federal Court yesterday to 
enjoin the Government from 
deleting roughly 10 per cent 
of the book's material and to 
halt ail interference with its 
publication. 

The suit was filed on be- 
half of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
publisher of the book, which 
has the working title of "The 
C.I.A. and the Cult of Intel- 
ligence," and the co-authors, 
Victor L. Marchetti, a former 
executive assistant to the 
C.I.A.’s deputy director, and 
John D. Marks, a former 
State Department employe, 

A previous court ruling or 
the case in March had led tc 
a C.I.A. review of the unsub-] 
mitted manuscript. 

Named as defendants in 
new action were William 
Colby, director of the C.I.A., 

• and Secretairy of State Kis- 
singer, whose department em- 
ployed Mr. Marks. 

This is only the second 
time in the country's history 


— the first was in the Penta- 
gon papers suit — that legal 
action has been brought 
against the Federal Govern- 
ment to overturn an injunc- 
tion against publication of 
material the Government 
wants to keep classified. 

Prior Restraints Cited 
The Government's action, 
(the brief says, violates the 
Constitution’s First and Fifth 
Amendments by prohibiting 
the plaintiffs from delivering 
an uncensored version of the 
manuscript to the publisher; 
a "forbidden prior restraint 
upon freedom of the press," 
in that publication of the 
censored material would not 
"surely result in direct, im- 
mediate and irreparable in- 
jury .to- the natiomorrits poo-* 
JpleljThe brief goes on to / 
/say, therefore, that the pur- 
( ported secrecy agreements 
\ signed 'by both Mr. Marchetti 
and Mr. Marks were uncon- 
stitutional prior restraints on/ 

. the freedoms of speech and' 

*-4 l he.^prcS^r~~~’ 

Floyd Abrams, who was 
one of the lawyers repre- 
senting The New York Times 
in the Pentagon papers case 
and who now represents 


Knopf, said previous court 
rulings on the case in ques- 
tion had been concerned 
with Mr^ Marchetti and his 
alleged obligations under the 
secrecy provision he signed 
when he joined the C.I.A. in 
1955. 

"What is new here is that 
Knopf has entered the case 
under the freedom of the 
press statutes," Mr. Abrams 
said. 

The brief notes that on 
March 29, 1972, Knopf and 
Mr. Marchetti entered into a 
contract that stipulated that 
Mr. Marchetti would write 
and Knopf publish a book 
about the policies and prac- 
tices of the C.I.A. that would 
provide the American people 
with "vital and timely” infor- 
mation about the secret 
agency. Subsequently, Mr. 
Marchetti and Mr. Marks 
agreed that they would write 
the book jointly. 

Last March, a permanent 
injunction was issued in Fed- 
eral Court in Alexandria, Va., 
forbidding Mr. Marchetti’s 
"further breaching" the terms 
and conditions of the C.I.A. 's 
secrecy agreement, which he 
signed on joining the agency 



in 1955, and from disclosing 
any classified information re- 
lating to intelligence activ- 
ities, .sources and methods 
that had not previously been 
placed in the public domain 
by prior disclosure by the 
Government. The court fur- 
ther ruled that all material 
relating to the agency be 
submitted to the C.I.A. for 
examination 30 days in ad- 
vance of any publication. 

In compliance with the 
order, Mr. Marchetti and Mr. 
Marks submitted to the C.I.A. 
on Aug. 27, 1973, a typewrit- 
ten manuscript consisting of 
517 pages. On Sept. 26, the 
C.I.A/s acting general coun- 
sel delivered to the authors* 
lawyers a 19-page document 
specifying 339 deletions, 
amounting to between 15 and 
20 per cent of the book, and 
asserted that the manuscript 
could not be released without 
the deletions of classified in- 
formation. 

The censored version of 
the manuscript was submit- 
ted to Knopf on that same, 
date by the authors. The 
publisher has not yet seen 
an uncensored copy. 

Subsequently meetings by 
Mr. Marchetti and his law- 
yers with C.I.A. officials 
brought out the information 
that some of the material 
censored by the agency had 
been acquired by Mr. Mar- 
chetti after his employment 
with the C.I.A. or was al- 
ready in the public domain. 


hs/kc- 
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“An Incredible Thing ’ 1 

Robert Bernstein, president 
of Knopf, said at a news con- 
ference in his office that “it 
was an incredible thing to re- 
ceive from the Government a 
censored manuscript with the 
deleted portions actually cut 
out of the book with scis- 
sors.” (The Knopf suit alleges 
that all of the deleted mate- 
rial had been placed in public 
domain.) 

“I am seriously thinking of 
publishing the book with all 
the deleted material appear- 
ing as white spaces,” he said. 

Mr. Marchetti, who was 
present at the conference 
with Mr. Marks, said the suit 
sought to uncover just what 
the agenc considers classified 
material. “Much of it is silly,” 
he said yesterday. “One of 
the items originally deleted 
and then restored had to do 
with a training installation in 
Virginia called The Farm.” 

Mr. Marchetti and Mr. 
Marks are represented in the 
suit by Melvin L. Wulf and 
I John H. F. Shattuck of the 
American Civil Liberties 
Union Foundation. 

A spokesman for the C.I.A. 
said late yesterday that there 
would be no comment at this 
time because the case was 
before the courts. A State 
Department spokesman said, 
“We know nothing about the 
suit here.” . 


C.I.A. Restores Portions 

The C.I.A. agreed and, on 
Ocvt. 15, the agency released 
114 of the original 339 dele- 
tions for publication, leaving 
still censored 225 portions, 
or roughly 10 per cent of the 
manuscript. 

By their act of censorship,” 
the suit alleges, “defendants 
have substantially impaired 
and invaded the right of 
plaintiffs to publish the book 
The C.I.A. and the Cult of 
Intelligence/ and have de- 
prived the public of the right 
to receive vital information 
regarding the conduct of the 
Government.” 

In seeking redress, the suit 
asks that the 225 deletions 
be restored, that the authors 
be permitted to submit, and 
Knopf to publish and sell, the 
unccnsored manuscript, that 
all Governmental interfer- 
ence with the publication 
cease, and that the secrecy 
agreements signed by Mr. 
Marchetti and Mr. Marks be 
declared “null and void.” 

In related actions, the suit 
asks that Mr. Colby and Sec- , 
' rotary of State Kissinger pro- 
vide, with in 15 days, all data 
and documents relating to the 
decision to censor the 225 
portions of the book, the se- 
curity classifications of each 
item censored ,the manner in 
which the dicision to censor 
was made and the names and 
addresses of all those in- 
j volved in the dicision. 
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Special House Unit Reports 
Activities ‘Had No Support 
in Reason or Law’ 

By DAVID E. ROSENBAUM 

Special to The New York Times 

. WASHINGTON, Oct. 30— -In 
the first formal report of a Con- 
gressional panel investigating 
the Watergate scandal, a House 
subcommittee said unanimously 
today that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency had operated in . 
a way that “had no support in 
reason or law.” 

The C.I.A. and its highest of- 
ficials, the subcommittee said, 
were "the unwitting dupes for 
purely domestic White House 
staff endeavors that were be- 
yond the realm of C.I.A. au- 
thority." 

The panel— the Special Sub- 
committee of Intelligence of the 
House Armed Services Commit- 
tee — is responsible for( over- 
seeing the activities of the in- 
telligency agency. 

Under the chairmanship of 
Representative Lucien N. Nedzi, 
a Michigan Democrat, the sub- 
committee interviewed . two 
dozen witnesses, including top 
officials of the White House 

Continued on Page 29, Column 2 * 
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Water gate Role of Cd-A., Scored 
In Special House Unit’s Report 


Continued From Page 1, Col. I 


and the C.I.A., in closed ses- 
sions last spring and summer. 

The purpose of the inquiry 
was to determine the role of 
the agency in the Watergate 
burglary and other activities in, 
which Administration aides 
have been implicated, such as 
the burglary at the office of 
Dr. Daniel Ellsberg’s former 
psychiatrist. 

Most of the persons inter- 
viewed by the subcommittee 
have testified in public to the 
Senate Watergate committee, 
and the House thus added 
ilittle additional investigative 
[data to the public record. 

Evaluation of Data 
But, unlike the Watergate 
committee, which has not re- 
leased a report of its findings, 
the Armed Services subcom- 
mittee attempted to evaluate 
the information it obtained 
from its interrogation. t 

Among the subcommittees' 
conclusions were the following: 

<EThe C.I.A. was operating 
outside the law, which prohibits 
its participation in purely do- 
mestic security matters, when 
it provided a disguise, false 
identification papers and other 
paraphernalia to E. Howard 
Hunt Jr., who was convicted in 
the Watergate conspiracy and 
who has acknowledged plan- 
ning the Ellsberg burglary. 

«|It was "an abuse of C.I.A. 
facilities" for the agency, at 


the insistence of top White 
House officials to prepare a 
psychological ‘ profile of Dr. 
lEllsberg. 

<3 The C.I.A. did not know 
it was being used for improper 
purposes and resisted later ef- 
forts to involve the agency. 

<JJohn W. Dean 3d, the for- 
mer White House counsel, put 
"tremendous pressure" on the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the C.I.A. to limit the 
early Watergate investigation. 
,H. R. Haldeman,, former Presi- 
dential chief of staff, and John 
Id. Ehrlichman, former White 
House domestic counselor, also 
tried to “deflect" the F.B.I. s 
[work "by invoking nonexisting 
conflicts with C.I.A. operations 
<3 Requests from top-level 

[White House aides in the 
present Administration were, 
almost without exception, 
taken as orders from people 
who were speaking for the 
President” , T . , , 

cgThese aides avoided Richard 
Helms, then Director of Central 
Intelligence, and dealt instead 
with his deputies, Gen. Robert 
E. Cushman Jr. and later Gen. 
Vernon A. Walters, both of 
whom owed their positions to 
President Nixon. . , . , 

The subcommittee said that 
,it was preparing legislation 
that would prohibit the C.I.A. 
from participating in any 
domestic functions without the 
personal authorization of the 
President. _ 
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Hill Unit Cites 

Administration 

Contradictions 

-By Laurence Stern 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

The first congressional 
report on the Watergate 
scandal yesterday cited 
major contradictions in 
statements by President 
Nixon and his top aides . 
in efforts to draw a na- 
tional security cover over 
, the affair. 

In completing its 12-week 
investigation, - the House 
Armed Services Subcommit- 
tee -on Intelligence conclud- 
ed that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency had been 
duped by top White House 
officials seeking to stall an 
FBI investigation of the 
Watergate break-in. 

The report, at one point, 
strongly suggested that 
President Nixon publicly 
misrepresented his purpose 
in phoning former FBI act- 
ing Director L. Patrick Gray 
III on July 6, 1972 — a cru- 
cial day in the Watergate in- 
vestigation. 

The President's call came 
half an hour after Gray 
telephoned Mr. Nixon's cam- 
paign manager, Clark Mac- 
Gregor, to express his con- 
cern over White House pres- 
s : sores to suspend FBI inquir- 

ics into the Watergate case’s 
Mexican c o n n e ction. At 
issue were funds processed 
^ through a Mexico City bank 
r linking members of the 
Watergate break-in team to 
the Nixon re-election com- 
mittee; 


( 3-1 \Q7J 


In the President's account 
of the phone call, delivered 
in a statement last May 22, 
Mr. Nixon said he tele- 
phoned Gray “to congratu- 
late him on the successful 
handling of the hijacking of ‘ 
a Pacific-Southwest Airlines 
plane the previous day. Dur- 
ing the conversation Mr. 
Gray discussed with me the 
progress of the Watergate 
investigation . . 

But the subcommittee re- 
port cited testimony by for- 
mer White House domestic 
counsel John D. Ehrlichman 
that the President’s call was 
prompted by “MacGregor's 
conveying a request froitN 
Gray to the President.” 

Ehrlichman acknowledged 
under questioning by sub- ‘ 
committee Chairman Lucicn 
N. Nedzi (D-Mich.) that the 
President’s public account 
of the conversation did not 
square with the version Mr. 
Nixon gave him. 

The significance of the 
conversation is that it sig- 
naled the refusal of Gray 
and Cl A Deputy Director 
Gen. Vernon A. Walters to 
go along any further with 
strong pressures by the 
President’s then-counsel, 
John W. Dean III, to delay 
investigation of the Mexican 
fund connection. 

These pressures origi- 
nated, according to the testi- 
mony, with instructions 
from the President to his 
former chief of staff, H. R. 
(Bob) Ilaldeman, to get as^- 
surances that the FBI inves- 
tigation of Watergate would 
not expose covert CIA oper- 
ations or activities of the 
White House “plumbers.” 1 
Between June 22, 1972, 

See CIA, A9, Col. 1 
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and Gray's final declaration 
to the President in the July 
6 conversation that '‘people : 
on your staff arc trying to j 
mortally wound you by us- 
ing the FBI and CIA,” 
ITaldeman, Ehrlichman and 
Dean interceded in efforts 
to stall the FBI investiga- 
tion, according to the testi- 
mony in the case. 

After Gray made clear to 
the President that neither 
he, on behalf of the FBI, nor 
Walters, on behalf of the 
CIA, could go along with 
the delay, Mr. Nixon said: 
“Pat, you continue to con- i 
duct your thorough and ag- 
‘ gressive investigation." This 
was Gray’s testimony. 

The subcommittee noted 
that as early as June 22 — 
the day the President ex- 
pressed concern over possi- 
ble FBI exposure of covert 
CIA activities — former CIA 
Director Richard M. Helms 
assured Gray there was no 
such danger. Helms reiter- 
ated his conclusion the fol- 
lowing day at a White 
House meeting with Wal- 
ters, Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man. 

Yet ITaldeman instructed 
Walters on June 23 to go to 
Gray immediately and tell 
him that the Watergate in- 
vestigation might breach na- 
tional security by exposing 
covert CIA activities. The 
effect of this and an ensuing 
series of contacts between 
Dean and Walters delayed 
for more than two weeks the 
FBI investigation of the 
most concrete tie-in at that 
point in the case between 
the Watergate break-in and 
the Nixon re-election com- 
mittee. 

The subcommittee criti- 
cized Walters for failing to 
- tell Gray on June 23 that 
the White House concern 
over exposing CIA opera- 
tions by pursuing the Water- 
gate trail was unfounded. 

“It remains .a good ques- 
tion why General Walters 
failed to assure Mr. Gray of 
the lack of CIA conflict in 
the Mexico matter immedi- 
ately after it was so deter- 
mined on June 23, 1972,” the 
report observed. 

Walters testified that he 
assumed Dean wAp 
the word to Gray "that 
there was absolutely no CIA 

nrnhlem” 


, , Tlle . , subcommittee 

thouRht diffoi-ondy. “To be 
clioi liable.” the report enn" 

S C aid dt S’r"i! 10 t b0 ' St lh »t «“bo 

S2 iM th n cxpIanaf ion is 
that it is rather strange. 

General Walters, by his 
own admission, was cop 
cemed that Dean was at. 
tempting to blame CIA for 


Watergate, and in that 
frame of reference, one 
could hardly expect Dean to 
be the vehicle for informing 
Mr. Gray that there was no 
CTA-Mexican connection." 

Tho subcommittee bared a 
major conflict in the testi- 
mony of Gray and Walters. 
Walters said he told Gray 
on June 23 that he had been 
“directed” by top White 
House officials to warn 
Gray that the FBI investiga- 
tion in Mexico would jeop- 
ardize covert CIA opera- 
tions there; that in view of 
the first five Watergate ar- 
rests it would “be tetter to 
taper the matter off there. 

Gray denied that Walters 
mentioned senior White 
House officials as the source 
of this concern. 

“Mr. Gray was vehement 
An his statement that Wal- 
* ters did not mention ‘senior 
people at the White House 
The important aspect of that 
testimony is that Mr. Gray 
said he thought Walters was 
speaking for the CIA, the 

subcommittee said. 

In his testimony to the 
subcommittee, the former 
FBI director expressed ms 
own sense of helpless puzz- 

“With both Helms and 
Walters present (at the June 
23 White House meeting) 

1 they acquiesce in this move 
to send Walters over to Rive 
me a message they both 
know to be false. At least 
Helms does, because I 
talked to him on 6-22-73 and 
he said no CIA involve- 
ment." 


The suDcommittee did not 
puruse the question of why 
Gray needed the assurance 

of the No. 2 man in the CIA 
when, by his own testimony, 
he had already received, 
it from the man in charge oi 
the agency, Helms. 

As a result of the weeks 
of executive session testi- 
mony by CIA officials, for- 
mer White House aides and 
Watergate defendents, the 
subcommittee proposed 

three legislative recommen- 
dations intended to tighten 

loopholes in the CIA s statu- 
tory charter. They would: 

• Require the President to 
approve any violations .ot 
the prohibition in the Na- 
tional Security Act against 
domestic operations by the 

CIA. | 

• Tighten phraseology in 
the act that might otherwise 
permit the agency to In- 
trude Into the domestic scc- 

t0 ’» Prohibit dealings be- 
tween former CIA employ- 
ees and tho agency ‘beyond 
purely routine administra- 
tive matters.” 
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To Stop Censorship 

By Stephen Isaacs 

Washington Post Staff Writer 


NEW YORK, Oct. 30— For-, 
mer Central Intelligence 
Agency official Victor L. Mar- 
chetti, his co-author and his 


poir 


publisher sued today to try to 
enjoin the government’s cen- 
soring Marchetti’s book, which 
criticizes the CIA. 

Named as defendants in the 
suit, filed in federal court 
here, are CIA Director Wil- 
liam Colby and Secretary of 
State Henry A' Kissinger.- 




31 <9ef '97 3 


Lawyers for Marchetti insist 
that the censorship of sections 
Of his book— about a 10th of it 
— constitutes prior restraint 
and is unconstitutional. 

Marchetti was joined in the 
i suit by co-author John D. 
; Marks, a former State Depart- 
ment employee, and by Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc. 


Before Marchetti wrote the 
; book, the CIA-sought and won 
„ an injunction against him 
from U.S. Judge Albert V. 
Bryan Jr. in Alexandria. That 
injunction was upheld by the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in September, 1972. ' 

Last December, the Su- \ 
preme Court refused to review { 
the appeals” judgment 

At issue is whether. Mar- •, 
chetti and Marks retained 
rights to freedom of speech . 
when they signed secrecy 
agreements upon joining their 
government agencies. 

Melvin L. Wulf of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, 
representing Marchetti and , 
Marks, said that “This is only 
the second case — the Pentagon 
Papers being the first — where 
the government of the United 
States, in its whole 200-year 
history, has gone to court or 
sought to enjoin by way of 
prior restraint the publication 
of material concerning govern- 
ment practices.” 

Wulf warned that if the 
CIA’s censorship is upheld, 
the practice of requiring sc~ 
crecy oaths could spread 
through the government and 
shut off information about 
government affairs. 

The suit asks that the prior 
| restraint be enjoined, that the 
secrecy agreements be de- 
clared void, and that the gov- 
ernment be kept from inter- 
ferring with publication and 
sale of the book, tentatively ti- 
tled “The CIA and the Cult of 
.Intelligence.” 


f 
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The 

View 

From 

Langley 


; By Tad Szulc 

\ Szulc is a Washinffton writer and a 
; former foreign correspondent His lat- 
\ est book is u Compnlsive Spy ; The Strange 
Career of E. Howard Hunt** 


settlement on the compensations to be 
paid for naionalizcd American property 
and a renegotiation of Chile's $1.7 bil- 
lion debt to iche Unite*! States. 

A No-Hcl^y Polio/ 

A CTUALLY, the basic U.S. posture 
toward AUende v/as set forth by 
Henry A. Kissinger, then the White 
House special assistant for national se- 
curity affairs, at a background briefing 
for the press in Chicago on Sept. 16, 1970, 
12 days after Allende won a plurality in 
the elections and awaited a run-off vote 
in Congress. Kissinger said then that if 
Allende were confirmed, a Communist 
regime would emerge in Chile and that 
Argentina, Bolivia and Peru might fol- 
low this example. 

For the next three years, the U.S, 
policy developed along two principal 
lines. One was the denial of all credits 
to the Allende government— Washing- 
ton even blocked loank by international 
institutions— to aggravate Chile’s eco- 
nomic situation when Allende himself 
was bogging down in vast mismanage- 
ment of bis own. The other line was 
the supportive CIA activity to accelerate 
the economic crisis and thereby encour- 
age domestic opposition to Allende’s 
Marxist Popular Unity government 
coalition. 

See CIA, Page 05 


W AS THE United States, through 
the Central Intelligence Agency 
or otherwise, directly involved in the 
events tint led to The bloody coup d*5tat 
in Chile last Sept. 11? 

Actual involvement in the military 
revolution that ousted the late President 
Salvador Allende Gossetts, a Socialist, 
has been roundly denied by the Nixon 
administration and the CIA in particular. 
But given the CIA’s track record in 
overthrowing or attempting to over- 
throw foreign governments — Iran, Guate- 
mala, the Bay of Pigs, Laos and so on 
—deep suspicions have persisted that 
the agency, operating under White 
House directives, has been much more 
than an innocent observer of the Chilean 
scene since Allende’s election in 1970. 

Ten days ago, the CIA rather sur- 
prisingly if most reluctantly, went quite 
a way to confirm many of these suspi- 
cions. It did so in secret testimony on 
Oct. 11 before the House Subcommittee 
on Inter-American Affairs by its di- 
rector, Willian E. Colby, and Frederick 
Dixon Davis, a senior official in the 
agency’s Office of Current Intelligence. 
The transcript of the testimony was 
made available to this writer by sources 
in the intelligence community. 

This extensive testimony touches 
principally on the CIA’S own and very 
extensive covert role in Chilean poli- 


tics, but it also helps in understanding 
and reconstructing the administration’s 
basic policy of bringing about Allende’* 
fall one way or another. 

We are apprised not onlr that t^e 
CiA’s estimate of ihe number of vic- 
tims of the military government’s r**' 
pression.is four times the oitlcial San- 
tiago figures but that the United States, 
in effect, condones mass executions and 
imprisonments in Chile because a civil 
war there remains “a real possibility.” 
Yet, even Colby warned that the junta 
may “overdo” repression. 

Colby’s and Davis' testimony, in parts 
unclear and contradictory, offered a 
picture of the CIA’s activities in Chile 
between Allende’s election in 1970 and 
the Sept. .11 coup ranging from the 
“penetration” of all the major Chilean 
political parties, support for anti-regime 
demonstrations and financing of the op- 
position press and other groups to here- 
tofore unsuspected Agency involvement 
in financial negotiations between Wash- 
ington and Santiago in last 1972 and 
early 1973 when the Chileans were des- 
perately seeking an accommodation. 

There are indications that the CIA, 
acting on the basis of its own reports 
on the “deterioration” of the Chilean 
economic situation, was among the agen- 
cies counseling the White House to re- 
buff Allende’s attempts to work out a 
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won't reply because it doesn't hurt. But 
I don't want to be in a position of giv- 
ing you a falso answer. Therefore, I 
think I better just not answer that, al- 
though. I frankly don't know the an- 
swer to that quesion right here as I 


CIA, From Page Cl 

The only exception to the ban on 
credits was the sale of military equip- 
ment to the Chilean armed forces—' 
. including the decision last June 0 to 
sell Chile F-5E jet fighter planes — 

, presumably to signal United States sup- 
port for the military. Colby's testimony 
as well as other information showed 
that the United States had maintained 
close contacts with the Chilean military 
after Allende's election. 

The Nixon administration's firm re- 
fusal to help Chile, even on humani- 
tarian grounds, was emphasized about 
a week before the military coup when 
it turned down Santiago’s request for 
credits to buy 300,000 tons of wheat 
here at a time when the Chileans had 
11111 out of foreign currency and bread 
shortages were developing. 

On Oct. 5, however, the new military 
junta was granted $24.5 million in 
wheat credits after the White House 
overruled State Department objections. 
The department's Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs reportedly believed 
that such a gesture was premature and 
could be politically embarrassing. 


This theme was further developed In ,, 
a letter on Oct. 8 from Richard A. Fagen, 
professor of political science at Stan- 
ford University, to Sen. J. William Ful- 
bright, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, reporting on a 
meeting between Kubisch and a group 
of scholars representing the Latin Amer- 
ican Studies Association. 

Fagen said that Kubisch took the view 
that “it was not in our interest to have 
the military take over in Chile. It 
would have been better had Allende 
served his entire term taking the na- 
tion and the Chilean people into com- 
plete and total ruin. Only then would 
the full discrediting of socialism have 
taken place. Only then would people 
have gotten the message that socialism 
doesn’t work. What has happened has 
confused this lesson.” 

“No Indication” of Support 

C OLBY’S TESTIMONY on the CIA’s 
activities in Chile supplied a con- 
» siderable amount of new information, 

■ some of it contradictory, under vigor- 
* ous questioning by the subcommittee. 
Thus at one point Colby said that “I 
can make a clear statement that cer- 
tainly CIA had no connection with the 
coup itself, with the military coup. We 
didn't support it, wc didn’t stimulate 


sit here. 

“A Covert Operation” 

r OUGH COLBY consistently re- 
fused to tell the subcommittee 
whether the CIA's operations in Chile 
had been authorized by the “40 Com- 
mittee,” the top secret group headed 
by Kissinger in the National Security 
Council that approves clandestine in- 
telligence operations, he admitted that 
“we have had . . . various relationships 
over the years in Chile with various 
groups. In some cases this was approved 
by the National Security Council and it 
has meant some assistance to them. 
That has not fallen into the category 
we are talking about here — the turbu- 
lence or the miliary coup.” 

In previous testimony before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee, former CIA Director 
Richard Helms disclosed that the CIA 
had earmarked $400,000 to support anti- 
Allende news media shortly before his 
election. This was authorized by the 
“40 Committee” at a meeting in June, 
1970. Colby, however, refused to say 
whether \this effort was subsequently 
maintained, claiming that the secrecy 
of CIA operations had to be protected. 


An “Unfortunate” Coup ■ ^ we didn,t brin ^ f it about in any way. 

P APAneviPATTv * We obviously had some intelligence 

, * . Washington had coverage over the various moves being 

miiitamr + i? pe °* bl00d y made but we were quite meticulous in 

n 3 eoyer that occurred on Sept. making sure there was no indication of 

or 1 P °J lt , Cal reasons » preferred encouragement from our side.” 

zrz: in tt th *r c “t 

Iende regime would collapse o f Its own 7* IT ( v the f . p ™ lonE ^ 

weight. The CIA's role, it appear^, , by Ch ‘ lean trUClCm th ® 1 PrCCeded th * 
was to help quicken this process. ’ COllp ’ 

Under questioning by Rep. Michael But pressed by Rep Harrington, Colby 

T /nM s , 1 acknowledged that the CIA may have 

testified that cia ? ’ « ^ ^ assisted certain anti-Allende demon- 

r l appreciation” stration5 . The loUowing discussion 

Of the Chilean economy was that “it 
was on a declining plane on the eco- 

nomic ground in terms of internal eco- HARRINGTON: Did the CIA, directly 

nomic problems — inflation, with 320 or indirectly, assist these demonstra-" 

per cent inflation in one year, the clos- tions tbrou Sb the use of subsidiaries of 

ure of the copper mines, and so forth United States corporations in Brazil or 

your total foreign deficit was more other Latin American countries? 

■ than the need for it. They couldn't im- COLBY: I think I have said that the 

port the food because their deficit was CIA did not assist the trucking strike, 

such that over the long term thev had 

no base for it.” Elsewhere L his testh HARRINGTON: I think it', a broader. 

mony. Colby said that the CIA reported f nd m0re "°" aUy “ r > 

“accurately an overall assessment of tion— any of the demonstrations that 

deterioration” and that with the Chilean are referred to in thfl COurse of 

navy pushing for a coup, it was only a questioning. 

question of time before it came. COLBY: I arh not quite sure of the 

But Colby also told the subcommittee scope of that question, 

that “our assessment was it might be HARRINGTON : I make specific ref- 

unfortunate if a coup took place. The erence to two, one in the October pe- 

National Security Council policy was riod of 1972 and one in March of 1973. 

that it is consistent with the feeling it T ,, .. , .. 

is not in the United State. Interest to COLBY: I would rather not answer the* 

promote it.” He made this comment question than give you an assurance and 

after Rep. Charles W. Whalen (R-Ohto) ' ?? W T5' f 7 . 1 "f n ° 

asked Colby whether h. agreed with If we did, I don't want to bo in a post- 

earlier testimony by Jack Kubisch, the ot sayln f w * ' But ! f 

assistant secretary of state for Inter- didn t; I really dont mmd saying X 

American affairs, that the administra- 
tion believed that “it would bo adverse 
to our own United States interest if the 
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He then became engaged in this ex- 
change with Harrington: 

COLBY: That does go precisely on 
to what we were operating and what 
our operations were. I would prefer to 
leave that out of this particular re- 
port . . . 

HARRINGTON: I think we have run 
exactly into what makes this a purpose- 
less kind of exercise . . . 

COLBY: If I might comment, the pre- 
sumption under which we conduct this 
type of operation is that it is a covert 
operation and that the United States 
hand is not to show. For that reason 
we in the executive branch restrict any 
knowledge of this type of operation 
very severely and conduct procedures 
so that very few people learn of any 
type of operation of this nature. 

HARRINGTON: And we end up with 
a situation such as at Sept. 11 because 
you have a cozy arrangement. 

Corporate Cooperation 

O N THE QUESTION of support to 
anti-Allende forces by United 
States or Brazilian corporations, Colby 
and Davis gave equivocal answers to 
the subcommittee. Colby said, “I am 
not sure.” Davis said, “I have no evi- 
dence as to that,” but Colby interrupted 
him to remark that “I wouldn't exclude 
it. Frankly, I don’t know of any. How- 
ever, I could not say it didn’t happen.” 

Subcommittee members pursued at 
some length the possible involvement 
by American corporations in the Chilean 
coup because of previous disclosures 
that the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corp. had offered the CIA 
$1 million in 1970 to prevent Allende's 
1 0bCH ( 2fO0O d l -subsequently proposed a 
detailed plan to plunge Chile into eco- 


nomic chaos. 
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Rep. Dante B. Fascell (D-Fla.), the 
subcommittee chairman, raised the ques- 
tion of involvement by Brazilian or 
other Latin American corporations, 
many of -them subsidiaries of United 
States firms, because of reports that the 
anti-AUende moves were widely coor- 
dinated. Speaking for the CIA, Davis 
replied: 

"There is some evidence of coopera- i 
tion between, business groups in Brazil 
and Chile. However, this is a small share 
of the financial support. Most of the 
support' was internal. There Is *o,m« 
"funding and cooperation among groups 
with similar outlooks in other Latin 
American countries. This is true with 
regard to most of those governments 
... I was not thinking so much of 
companies or firms so much as groups, 
organizations of businessmen, chambers 
of commerce, and that kind of thing 
in a country such as Brazil." 

Discussing the CIA’s intelligence op- 
erations in Chile, Colby said he 4 *would 
assume” that the Agency had contacts 
with Chileans opposed to Allende. 
Asked by Harrington whether the CIA 
maintained such contacts in social con- 
texts, Colby said: 

"If a gentleman talks to us under the 
assurance he will not be. revealed, which 
can be dangerous in some countries, it 
could have been very dangerous for 
those in Chile . . . the protection of 
■that relationship, fiduciary relationship 
with the individual, requires that I be 
very restrictive of that kind of infor- 
mation." 

Then the following dialogue devel- 
oped: 

FASCELL: Is it reasonable to assume 
that the Agency has penetrated all of 
the political parties in Chile? 

COLBY: I wish I could say yes. I 
cannot assure you ail, because we get 
into some splinters. 

FASCELL: Major? 

COLBY: I think we have an Intelli- 
gence ^overage of most of them. Let’s 
put it that way. 

FASCELL: Is that standard operat- 
ing procedure? 

COLBY: It depends on the country. 
For a country of the importance of Chile 
to the United States’ decision-making, 
we would try to get an inside picture of 
what is going on there. I can think of 
a lot of countries where we really don’t 
spend much time worrying about their 
political parties. I spend much of my 
time worrying about penetrating the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

The Economic Role 

O NE OF THE MOST intriguing dis- 
closures made by Colby in his tes- 
timony was that the CIA is actively en- 
gaged in economic negotiations between 
the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. This has not been generally known 
here, but Colby told the subcommittee 
that “we would normally contribute to 
(a) negotiating team." 

He said that "we would try to pro- 
vide them intelligence as backdrop for 
their negotiations and sometimes help 
them with appreciation of the prob- 
lem ... We follow the day-to-day prog- 
ress in negotiations. If it’s an ' import- 
ant economic negotiation, like (Treas- 
ury) Secretary Shultz over in Nairobi 
and places like that, we would be in- 


In the context of the Chilean- Ameri- - 
can negotiations before the coup, the 
CIA’s Davis said that "we did have 
some quite reliable reporting at the 
. time indicating that the Russians were 
advising Allende to put his relations 
iv 'with the United States in order, if not -■ 
\ to settle compensation, at least to reach '4 
some sort of accommodation which 
would ease the strain between the two 
countries. There were reports indicat- 
ing that, unlike the Cubans, they were 
in effect trying to move Allende to- 
■ ward a compromise agreement ... It 
was our judgment that the [Chileans] 

, were interested in working out some 
kind of modus vivendi without, however, • j 
retreating substantially from their po- 
sition." 

Davis added that "our intelligence 
requirement in the negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Chile 
would be to try to find out, through 
our sources, what their reaction# to a 
negotiating session were, what thefer 
reading of our position was, what their 
assessment of the state of negotiation* 
is." 

In his narration of the events leading 
to the coup, Colby said that "under th« 
general deterioration, it was only a 
matter of getting the Army, the Navy 
and the Air Force to cover it. Eventu- 
ally they did get them all in.” Colby 
then compared the Chilean coup to th* 
1967 Indonesian revolution, reputedly 
assisted by the CIA, when the army 
ousted President Sukarno. He said the 
CIA shared the suspicions of the Chil- 
ean military that Allende was plan- 
ning a coup of his own on Sept, 19 te 
neutralize the armed forces, but said 
the CIA had no firm information con- 
firming these suspicions. 

“Concern Over Security’* 

T hroughout his testimony, Colby 
drew a grim picture of the junta’* 
repression and, in effect, predicted that 
it would worsen even more because of 
the continued strength of the Chilean 
left. His estimates of the death toll 
were roughly four times the figure* 
announced by the junta arxi he told th* 
subcommittee that the Chilean military 
had a list of the "most wanted” Allend* 
followers whom they hoped to find and 
possibly execute. 

"Communist Party chief Luis Cor* 
valan is being or will be tried for 
treason. He may well be sentenced to 
death regardless of the effect on inter- 
national opinion,” Colby said. Thii in- 
formation led to this exchange: 

WHALEN: You mentioned those 
being accused of treason. Did these al- 
legedly treasonable activities occur after 
the takeover by the military? 

COLBY: I think: what I referred to 
was the head of the Communist Party 
who would probably be tried for 
treason. 

He would probably be tried for 
treason. He would probably be tried 
for activities prior to the takeover. You 
can have some question as to how valid 
that is in a constitutional legal sense. 
There have been some who have been 
accused of it since the takeover. 

WHALEN: That confuses me. If he i* 
tried for treason against a government 


COLBY: You are right. 

This was Colby’s assessment of the 
present situation: 

^ "Armed opposition now appear* i* 
be confined to sporadic, isolated at- 
tacks on security forces, but the regha* 
believes that the left is regrouping for 
coordinated sabotage and guerrill* 
activity. The government probably 1* 
right in believing that its opponent* 
have not been fully neutralized. Our 
reports indicate that the extremist/ 
movement of the Revolutionary Loft 
believes its assets have not been 
damaged beyond repair. It wants to 
launch anti-government activity as 
soon as practical and is working to 
form a united front of leftist opposition 
parties. Other leftist groups, including 
the Communist and Socialist parties, 
are in disarray, but they have not been 
destroyed. Exiled supporter* of the oust- 
ed government are organizing abroad, 
namely in Rome.” 

Colby told the subcommittee that 
"concern over security undoubtedly is 
what accounts for the junta’* contin- 
ued use of harsh measures to deal with 
the dissidents. The military leader* ap- 
parently are willing to alienate som* 
support at home and endure a bad 
press abroad, in order to consolidate 
their hold on the country and finish 
the job of rooting out Marxist influ- 
ence.” 

Chance of “Civil War” 

D ESCRIBING the present situation, 
Colby said: 

"Armed resisters continue to be 
executed where they are found, and a 
number of prisoners have been shot, 
supposedly while trying to escape.* 
Such deaths probably number 200 or 
more . . . Several thousand people re- 
main under arrest, Including high-rank- 
ing officials of the Allende govern- 
ment.” 

Answering questions, Colby agreed 
that the CIA's figure of more than 200 
executions was higher than the Junta’a 
official estimate. He added that "there 
were a couple thousand, at least, kill- 
ed during the fighting which surround- 
ed the coup. It is quite possible that if 
you went to a city morgue you would 
find that number. The official figure of 
total killed is 476 civilians and 37 troops 
to a total of 513. We would guess, we 
would estimate, it is between 2,000 and 
3,000 killed during the struggles. That 
would not be in my classification a* 
execution . . . Some of those were shot 
down. There is no question about that. 
They are not just bystanders . . * 

Colby disagreed, however, with Rep. 
Robert H. Steele (R-Conn.) that the 
junta killing* have "don* no one any 
good." 

"I think our appreciation Is that it 
does them some good . . . The junta, 
their concern is whether they could 
take this action of taking over th« 
government and not generate a real 
civil war, which was the real chanc* 
because the Allende supporters were 
fairly activist. There were armies in 
the country. There was at least a good 
chance of a real civil war occurring as 
a result of this coup," Colby said. < 

Asked whether civil war remained * 
possibility, Colby replied that, “It waa. \ 
It’s obviously declining, but it was * 
real possibility. Yes, I think it is a real 
possibility. Whether it’s a certainty or 
not is not at all sura.” 

i 
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I AMES I. KILPATRICK 

Free the ' Watergate Six' 


In a statement issued 
'>ct. 1 *udge John J. Sirica 
emphasized that the crush 
ing sentences he imposed on 
the Watergate defendants 
last spring wer** not intend 
ed to be final sentences 
When he does fix final sen 
tence. these will be in 
accord with a sense of jus- 
tice and in accord \yith the 
relevant principles of law. 

And it will be perfectly 
apparent at that time,” Siri 
„:a addled if that time 
comes, that such disposition 
was predicated as it should 
be, upon fairness, . ompas- 
sion, understanding and 
: ustice x 

What in die world one is 
minded to ask, did the judgf* 
mean if that urn* 1 

3 me ’ f h* Watergate 

defendant now are lan 
guishing in prison under the 
maximum permissible sen 
tences of 35 to 40 years. The 
sentences were imposed in 
March, though several of 
the defendants had been in 
■‘ail since early January. 

It is customary in the fed 
eral trial courts of the Dis 
trict to impose the max 
at the conclusion of a trial 
in which defendants hav * 
pleaded guilty or have been 
found guilty bu after an 
investigation by probation 
jfficers such sentences 
routinely are reduced with 
in 90 to 120 days. When, one 
must inquire, will the time 
rome for ^uch reductions 
here. 

If Sirica means what he 
says about ‘fairness com- 
passion, understanding and 
justice/ he will discharge 
six of the seven Watergate 
defendants from further 
custody all but G. Gordon 
Liddy at the earliest pos 
,ible momen Such a hu 
mane decision would be ful- 
ly supported by die law, # he 


evidence the character of 
the defendants by their 
..onduct in recent months 
and by the record of sen 
ences in other burglary 
cases 

Viewed simply as a mat 
ter of law, with every politi 
al consideration set aside, 
the Watergate burglary was 
a humdrum crime No one 
was hurt. No person was 
put in terror of his life. No 
money or other intrinsically 
valuable property was sto- 
len. Not even a lock or a 
door was damaged, The 
defendants at first gave ali- 
ases. but they made no at- 
tempt o flee or to resist 
a r r e st 

In terms of the serious- 
ness of the crime, this bur- 
glary would rank toward 
the bottom of the 2.3 million 
burglaries reported by po- 
lice every year. 

The evidence demonstrat- 
ed convincingly, especially 
as to the four men recruited 
from Miami, that criminal 
motivation was altogether 
lacking. Virgilio Gonzalez 
testified that he had been 
told that we are solving 
the Cuban situation." Frank 
Sturgis had the same under- 
standing When it comes 
to Cuba and the Communist 
onspiracy involving the 
United States, I will do any- 
thing *o protect this coun- 
ty 

Sturgis had the reputation 
-f a soldier of fortune," 
whatever that means, but 
the others had no visible 
taint. E Howard Hunt and 
James McCord had served 
long and honorably with the 
CIA; Bernard Barker was 
in real estate; Eugenio 
Martinez and Sturgis were 
his associates, Gonzalez 
was a locksmith. For pur 
poses of probation or pa 
rolr all of them, so far as is 


publicly known, would be 
classed as 4 first offend- 
ers.’ 

Sirica’s requirement was 
that these defendants '‘co- 
operate." With the excep- 
tion of Liddy, they have. 1 
The six men have done ev- 
erything that conceivably 
could be asked of them to- 
ward clearing up the Water- , 
gate mystery. It would take 
a heart of stone not to be 
touched by the plight of 
Hunt. He has been aban- 
doned by the White House . 
that commissioned him. His 
wife is dead in a plane 
crash, his children are or- 
phans. How is justice 
served by keeping him — 
and the others — in prison ? 

Finally, the sentences j 
ought to be kept in perspec- ; 
tive. The last fiscal year ; 
saw 254 burglary cases dis- ‘ 
posed of in the federal 1 
courts. These involved 215 
defendants with verdicts of 
guilty. Of these, 91 were put 
on probation; 124 were put 
under sentence. The Water- 
gate defendants appear in a 
classification of “other bur- 
glaries," after bank jobs 
and postal thefts have been 
accounted for This group 
embraced 120 defendants. 
Only 54 of them were sen 
. tenced to prison at all, and 
only eight of them — includ 
ing the Watergate Seven — 
received sentences of more 
than five years. 

If Siricd were now to fix 
final sentences of a year 
and a day, which is what 14 
of the “other burglars" re- 
ceived, he would be acting 
precisely in accord with the 
courts’ traditional sense of 
justice and the relevant 
principles of law.' And 
these six non-criminals 
would be free to patch up^ 
their broken lives. t 
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PEOPLE 


Hunt’s Assassination Plot 


By Maxine Cheshire 

A new book on, the career of convicted Watergate 
conspirator E. Howard Hunt claims that he was as- 
signed by the CIA in 1964 to coordinate a second Bay 
of Pigs invasion attempt that included a plot to as- 
sassinate Fidel Castro. 

The book, “Compulsive Spy,” by former New York 
Times correspondent Tad Szulc, is expected to touch 
off a controversey among intelligence expert^ when it 
is published next month by Viking press. 

Szulc concedes that many former associates of 
Hunt’s in the CIA dispute his involvement in such a 
mission. 

According to Szulc, an expert on Caribbean politics 
and the. original Bay of Pigs, the proposed invasion was 
directed under the code name “Second Naval Guer- 
rilla.” . . , _ 

Camps were established in Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica to train some 700 exiled Cubans. 

“The plot was aborted,” Szulc writes, “Wher. ’ll 
war broke out in the Dominican Republic in May . lib 
and the Johnson administration iot conside it 
timely to mount another Cariboo.. >peration .cv 
U.S. forces had invaded Santo Dom,...,o.'’ 

Hunt’s role, according to Szulc, was to coon. mate 
the assassination of Castro. Hunt has admitted in his 
own memoirs that he was recommending Castro s elimi- 
nation as early as 1960. ■ 

Szulc’s CIA sources suggest that Hunt worked with 
Rolando Cubela, a former major in Castro’s army 
who was arrested in 1966 by the Cuban secret police and 
sentenced to life imprisonment fot his role. 


If Szulc’s informants are correct, Hunt was not the 
only Watergate figure to be involved in the second 
invasion plans. According to Szulc, both James W. 
McCord Jr. and Bernard Barker also played minor 
roles. 

Szulc talked with former CIA colleagues of Hunt’s 
here and abroad to piece together previously un- 
published details of his career as a spy and political, 
operative. 

According to “reliable information” which came to 
Szulc, federal investigators have reason to believe 
that Hunt may have had more than one copy of the 
files that were taken from his safe in 1972 and later 
burned by acting FBI Director L. Patrick Gray IH. 

His informants, Szulc writes, “suggest that Hunt 
turned one set of documents over to a friends for 
safe keeping.” The person is identified only as “some- 
one who lives in Washington’s Virginia suburbs, 
possibly in Arlington or ’-xandria.” 

The book, based o: ofile which originally ap- 

j peared in The New . Times Sunday Magazine, 
contains some intriguing new data on Hunt. 

Apparently, hundred dollar bills were always a 
part of his modus operand i. Long before Watergate, 
he would show up for a regular Monday night poker 
game in Washington with a roll of crisp new, bank 
notes of that denomination in his pocket. 

Also, he always seems to have had a penchant for 
ludicrous ^disguises. He turned up in Paris in 1963 
on what he told, CIA colleagues was a super-secret 
mission,” wearing a stringy beard which one agent 
sai,d “reached almost to his belly button.” 
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By Jack Anderson 

Bomb and booby trap experts 
from the Central Intelligence 
Agency have, been quietly 
training foreign police to make 
explosive devices at an isolated 
federal school in Texas, The tu- 
telage is so dubious that the 
Pentagon has refused to have 
anything to do with it 
The cloak-and-dagger profes- 
sors are on loan from the CIA to 
the Agency for International 
Development* which runs the 
I school at ‘the Border Patrol 
Academy in Los Fresnos. 

The existence of the school 
was first depicted in the movie 
“State of Siege,” where foreign 
police were shown being 
trained to use bombs and booby 
traps against political oppo- 
nents. But because the film was 
propagandists few took seri- 
ously the reality of the “terror 
school.” 

Dubious but curious Sen. 
James Abourezk (D-S.D.) began 
a quiet investigation. His confi- 
dential findings raise disquiet- 
ing questions about America's 
police aid to military juntas. 

In one memo wrung from AID 
by Abourezk, Assistant Admin- 
istrator Matthew Harvey con- 
cedes that the Defense Depart- 


ment refused toteach the bomb 
course when it was set up in 
1969. Therefore, “the Central 
Intelligence Agency agreed to 
provide guest lecturers for this 
portion of the training pro- 
gram.” 

* At the secret school, he says, 
demonstrations are given of 
“the construction, use and 
counter-measures against 
homemade bombs and explo- 
sive devices used by criminal 
terrorists.” The foreign police 
also get graphic lectures on 
booby traps, “incendiaries” 
and other lethal devices. To de- 
fuse and dispose of bombs, Har- 
vey explained, n police officer 
first has to lean* all about 
them. 

The documents obtained by 
Abourezk show that most of the 
165 policemen trained at the 
school come from military- 
backed regimes such as those 
in Brazil, Guatemala, Thailand, 
Uruguay, Panama and SI Salva- 
dor. Only a thin blue line of 
cops are trained for the demo- 
cracies. 

AID officials explained to us 
that they have had fewer re- 
quests for the “Technical Inves- 
tigations Course” from demo- 
cracies. The bomb-building 
course, they add, is only part of 


the curriculum at the Texas 
hideaway. The visiting police 
are also taught bomb squad or- 
ganization, record keeping and 
a course called “Press Releases 
and Press Relations.” 

At the CIA, a spokesman said 
the decision to help with the 
anti-bomb courses was associ- 
ated with terrorist attacks on 
American personnel and facili- 
ties in foreign land. The 
courses are now being -re- 
viewed. 

SILENT TREATMENT— Last 
year, the four foolhardy Cubans 
on the Watergate squad were 
willing to follow their ring- 
leader, E. Howard Hunt, 
blindly. Now they hold him in 
silent contempt. 

They had planned to plead 
not guilty and appeal to the 
jury for understanding. But at 
that time, the White House 
wanted to avoid a public trial. 
Hunt advised them to plead 
guilty, ' and overnight they 
changed their plan. 

The Cubans sometimes quar- 
reled among themselves, but 
all four swore by Hunt. They 
wept with him when his wife 
was killed in an airliner crash. 
They would have died for him. 

Then the sordid Watergate 
story was spread across the 


front pages. They found out that 
Hunt had collected tens of 
thousands of dollars in behalf 
of the Watergate defendants* 
But only a few paltry payments 
ever reached them. He used 
most of the money to pay his 
own legal expenses. 

He is now prepared to testify 
against the Cubans, whom he 
recruited to break into Ells* 
berg's psychiatrist’s office, in 
return for immunity for him* 
self. 

But perhaps the last straw 
was the deal he wangled from 
the Senate Watergate commit- 
tee. In return for his coopera- 
tion, the committee arranged 
for him to’be removed from jail 
into spacious, comfortable 
quarters at Ft. Holabird, Md. 
Our sources say he occupies his 
time playing checkers and 
chess. 

■ The four Cubans, meanwhile, 
are still behind bars. They saw 
him as he was cashing a $100 
money order just before check- 
ing out of jail. As. a gesture of 
contempt, Eugenio Martinez 
pulled his empty pockets inside 
out Then they watched to- 
gether in cold silence as the 
sheepish Hunt was led away. 
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j On Orders of My Government 
. . . On Orders . . . Orders . . . Orders 


| A Commentary 

^ By Nicholas von Hoffnmn > 

% I have lived so much that some day 

i they mill have to forget me forcibly , 

rubbing me off the blackboard, 
z My heart mas inexhaustible . 

: Pablo Neruda, 1904-1973 

;• In Santiago the generals are executing people. In 
l Santiago the generals say they haven’t killed as many ’ 
f as the refugees say they have. In Santiago they are 
burning books, Mnrx, Mao Tse-tung and the Marxist 5 
|; f Neruda, Chile’s Nobel Laureate. Rub him off the black- ; 
j. board, not dead a week from cancer or other causes. 

In Santiago they warehouse the political prisoners. 

In Washington the new government is recognized and 
: the denials flow. After three years of using every eco- 
r-" ; homic lever to destroy the Chilean government, they 
tell us it wasn’t a CIA hitman whose machine gun 
, chattered the teeth out of Allende’s skull. But hard on _ 
* those assertions we have Howard Hunt, the 20-year CIA 
■ 'man, giving us an on-camera demonstration . of the 
kind of people that agency hires, promotes and com- 
mends. If Howard Hunt told you the CIA didn’t have 
anything to do with Watergate in Washington or mur- 
der and incarceration in Chile, would you believe him? 

For the first time, the Ervin hearings have given 
us a chance to judge CIA personnel. Recently we’ve 
seen Hunt, and last summer, another retired CIA career 
man, James W. McCord, was on the stand displaying his 
kind of incompetence and deficient judgment. Is that 
whole place, into which it is estimated we put some- 
thing like $6 billion a year, stocked with such people? 1 
Have we armed and paid for an army of marauding 
simpletons who know how to plot cheeseball coup d'etals 
but are so out of contact with reality they think a major 
party candidate for the presidency could be on Fidel 
Castro’s payroll? It’s possible, since they have made a 
career of putting major party politicians in other 
countries on their payrolls. 


Nor does it seem to get better further up the line in 
the agency. The CIA’s new boss, William E. Colby, 
distinguished himself in Vietnam as an architect of the 
Phoenix program of political assassination and midnight 
arrest. The society he helped build is one even a 
Russian might have difficulty adjusting to. 

A generation ago CIA monkeyshines may have made 
some sense. Perhaps in 1953 overthrowing Premier 
Mohammed Mosadegh of Iran did save the oil for us 
and perhaps it was worth it if you think we must do 
such things to survive. But Allende's downfall isn't 
going to save the American copper mines or ITT’s in- 
vestments. The nationalization of American interests in 
Chile was voted for unanimously by the Chilean con- 
gress. The generals can’t stay in power and hand them 
back to their former stockholders in New York. 

Chilean democracy may never be restored, but 
| neither will we; is another anti-American dictator like 
Per on in Argentina preferable to an Allende? A William 
Colby or a Howard Hunt may have what they think is 
a rational answer to that question; a Henry Kissinger 
may tell us what’s done is done, the generals are in 
power, and we have no more right to meddle in their ; 
internal affairs than we have to pass the Jackson amend- 
ment and meddle in Russia’s. 

The rest of us may ponder whether we are caught up 
in a gangbustering, nonideological careening around the 
world. We send killers into Cuba to get Castro, and 
perhaps ho sends them back to get Kennedy. Brezhnev v 
comes here and campaigns for Nixon. We give him 
wheat and campaign for him in Russia, which gives 
us title to help Thieu lock up 200,000 political prison- 
ers, and the Chilean generals bomb the Moneda Palace. 

A CIA world with Solzhenitsyn suppressed in Russian 
and Neruda burnt in Santiago, rubbed off the black- 
board. But he won’t be, and you don’t have to be an 
idealist to know that. At night they hand-copy the 
forbidden texts in Russia; now they’ll go into the moun- 
tains, into the Andes, to do the same with Neruda. 

Of 1973, Th« Washington Post/KIn* Fftaturu Sjndtofct* 
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WASHINGTON STAR-NEWS 

Washington , D. C., Friday , September 21, 1973 



o The administration has 1 '* 
no precise knowledge • 
whether Aliende did, in ' 
fact, commit suicide or 
whether he was shot down 
by his captors, as some of 
his supporters have 
claimed. 

© The administration has 
not yet made a formal deci- 
sion to establish diplomatic 
relations with the new gov- 
ernment, but the likelihood 
is that the decision will be 
made soon 

■ © The administration had 
received “some reports of a ’ 
confidential nature” con- 


The State Department is 
formally denying as “ab- 
surd” the claim of Salvador 
Allende's widow that the 
CIA secretly financed polit- 
ical opponents of the late 
Chilean president's regime, 
which was overthrown in a 
military coup last week. 

Earlier, the department's 
ranking official in Latin 
American affairs had pro- 
voked a spate of rumors 
over Mrs.' Allende's charges 
by refusing to discuss them 
in a public congressional 
hearing yesterday. 

Assistant Secretary of 
State Jack D. Kubisch oth- 
erwise went to great lengths 
to deny any U.S. responsi- 
bility for the coup, either 
through political or military 
intervention or through 
economic pressures. He was 
testifying before a House 
Foreign Affairs subcommit- 
tee. 

WHEN CONFRONTED 
with Mrs. Allende's 
charges, which were broad- 
cast yesterday through a 
New York Times interview, 
Kubisch said the question 
was too sensitive to be dis- 
cussed in public and was 
better reserved for a 
closcd-door session. 

When reporters pointed 
out to him after the hearing 
that his refusal to discuss 
the question left open an 
implication that the United 
States, in fact, had helped 
anti-Allende groups, Ku- 
bisch said this was not what 
he intended to imply. Rut he 


again refused to discuss the 
matter. 

Later, the State Depart- 
ment issued .through its 
press office a specific deni- 
al of Mrs. Allende's charge 
that the CIA helped finance 
dissident Chilean truck 
owners whose nationwide 
strike during the summer 
brought the country to the 
brink of chaos, helping to 
set the stage for the coup. 

“SUCH SUGGESTIONS 
are absurd,” the depart- 
ment disclaimer said. “The 
United States played no 
part, financial or otherwise, 
in that strike or in the other 
stoppages or protests 
mounted by the opposition 
to Aliende” 

In his testimony yester- 
day, Kubisch was otherwise 
sweeping in his denials of 
U.S. involvement. He also 
denied that Washington had 
any specific foreknowledge 
of the coup, but he admit- 
ted that officials here have 
been expecting some such 
move by the Chilean mili- 
tary for several months. 

Denials had been issued 
repeatedly by government 
press officials over the past 
week, but Kubisch's state- 
ment at a hearing on the 
Chile coup marked the first 
time that a responsible gov- 
ernment official has made 
these points publicly. 

Touching on a variety of 
questions raised since the 
overthrow of President Sal- 
vador Aliende and his vio- 
lent death, Kubisch said ; 


cerning claims by the junta 
that large quantities of So 
viet block arms had been 
stockpiled by Aliende sup- 
porters before the coup. 

In discussing the reported 
stockpiling by Chilean left- 
ists of East European arms, 
for example, Kubisch re- 
fused to go further than his J 
hint that the State Depart- . 
ment had received intelli- 
gence reports about those 
stockpiles. He offered to. 
expand on the subject be- 
hind closed doors. 

KUBISCH TOOK special 
pains to deny the claim of 
many liberal commentators 
that U.S. economic policies 
forced political chaos on the 
Aliende regime by denying 
international loans to the t 
faltering Chilean economy. 

“There was no hidden 
blockade” of Chile, Kubisch 
declared. “The fault was. 
internal.” 

Kubisch noted that previ- 
ously committed Agency for 
International Development 
and Food for Peace loans 
continued to the Aliende, 
regime, even though some 
$700 million in U.S. corpo- 
rate assets were expropriat- 
ed and some $100 million in 
international debts were 
defaulted. 

He noted that internation- 
al banks extended some $83 
million in loans to Chile 
from 1971 to 1973, which he 
termed an increase over the 
yearly average in pre-Al- 
lendedays. 
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SECURITY THREA T FEARED 








By Oswald Johnston 

Star- News Staff Writer 

Victor L. Marchetti, the 
one-time CIA agent who lost 
' a court fight a year ago to 
write about his former em- 
ployers without their ap- 
proval, is facing a new 
problem. 

After a three-week study 
of a 530-page manuscript on 
the activities of the agency, 
i CIA lawyers have decided 
that nearly 100 pages must 
1x3 deleted in the name of 
national security. 

Marchetti, who was hop- 
ing to publish his book in 
time for the Christmas buy- 
ing season, is now consider- 
ing going to court again to 
contest the CIA’s censor- 
ship. f 

AMERICAN Civil Liber- 
tics Union lawyer Melvin L. 
Wulf, who has represented 
Marchetti since the begin- 
ning of his struggle to pub- 
lish his memories, yester- 
day disputed the CIA’s con- 
tention that its demands are 
merely a matter of negotia- 
tion. 

“We’re going to negotiate 
in court,” Wulf said, adding 
that an earlier offer to dis- 
cuss the manuscript with 
CIA lawyers last month has 
been rejected. . 

Marchetti \s earlier strug- 
gle to publish without CIA 
approval went all the way 
to the Supreme Court where 
his plea was rejected last 
December. 

AS A RESULT, Marchetti 
was under court order to 
fulfill the pledge he signed 


upon joining the agency in I 
1955 that he would never 
publish anything about CIA 
activities without prior 
clearance. 

The 530-page typescript 
went to the agency Aug. 27 
and reviewers there have 
shared it with State Depart- 
ment officials seeking to 
impose their own censor- 
ship of the book. 

This is because a coau- 
thor who joined Marchetti 
earlier this year, John D. 
Marks, a former Foreign 
service officer, has been - 
under similar pressure from ' 
the State Department to; 
submit the manuscript for 
clearance. 

State Department law- 
yers until recently denied 
knowing that the book! 
Marks was working on' was ‘ 
already under court order 
to be submitted to the CIA 1 
.for clearance. 

•i 

LAST JULY, the State 1 
Department legal office! 
formally requested that' 
Marks submit the manu-i 
script for review. 

Marks, Marchetti and, 
Wulf, concluding that in this f 
case the State Department', 
and the CIA were parts of I 
the same government, de- 
cided to- ignore that request. 
Tile State Department qui- ; 
etly acceded by making its 
own arrangement to look at . 
the CIA copy. ' 

The authors are still not 
sure what parts of the book 
the CIA wants to censor . 3 
General Counsel John War- 
ner has promised to provide 
that information to Wulf 
next week. 
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C.I.A. Will Seek to Excise 
Parts of Book by Ex-Aide 


By JOHN M. CREWDSON 

Special to The New Yorlt Tiiiun 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 20, — j .‘ Mr. Marchetti said in a tele 

phono interview that although 


The Central Intelligence Agency 
has told the American _ Civil 
Liberties Union that it will op- 
pose the publication of about 
, 100 pages of allegedly classified 
material -contained in an ac- 
count by a former C.I.A. of- 
ficial of the agency’s internal! 
workings. 

Melvin L. Wulf, legal direc- 
tor for the A.C.L.U. in New 
York City, said today that he 
had been notified by the agen- 
cy that officials there planned 
to excise “near to a hundred 
pages” from a v 530-page manu- 
script by his client, Victor L. 
Marchetti, a former assistant to 
the C.LA.’s deputy director. * 

Mr. Wulf submitted the man- 
uscript. to the intelligence agen- 
cy for review on Aug. 27, un- 
der the terms of a Federal 
court order handed down a 
year ago. I 

That occasion marked “the' 


to submit a manuscript tp.; the 
Government for prior censor 
ship. ( » 

Security Peril Denied 

Both Mr. Wulf and Mr. Mar 
chetti, who are the only two 
individuals outside the C.I.A.' to 
have, seen the manuscript in 
its entirety, said that they be- 
lieved it contained nothing that: 

would jeopardize the national 
security. 

But a knowledgeable Govern- 
ment official described some of 
the material in an outline for 
the Marchetti book, tentatively 
titled “The Cult of Intelli- 
genv.e,” as dangerous, and said 
that, if the agency had allowed 
its publication, it “would have 
blown us out of the water in 
a lot of places— identities, oper- 

Mr. Wulf Said that he ex- 
pected to receive 1 from the 
C.I.A. next week a letter de- 
tailing the passages to which 
the agency objected. He said 
that he and Mr. Marchetti would 
, then meet with representatives 
of the Alfred A. Knopf Com- 
pany, the prospective publish- 
er, to decide on their response. 


fie wanted to wait until he 
knew precisely which passages 
the agency was focusing on, 
“my feeling is to fight back as 
hard as we can to publish.” 

' Mr Wulf said that he antici- 
pated the possibility of going 
“back to. court [to] try again 
to raise the generic question 
of their power to do this,” Mr. 
Marchetti added that if the 
[courts upheld the C.I.A.’s op- 
position to the material it was 
.possible that he “would go to 
jail before I would permit them 
,to quash the book.” 

Employment Agreement 
, When the C.I.A. discovered 
last year that Mr. Marchetti 
intended, to write both the book 
and a magazine article on in- 
telligence operations, it secured 
an injunction, based on a draft 
of the article ^and an outline 


in at occasion maueu 

first time in the history of the for the book that Prohibited 
United States,” according to him from presenting his writ- 
Mr. Wulf, that an author had ings to a publisher without al- 
been required by judicial order lowing the agency to review 
* ■ • * -- the contents. 


The Government maintained 
in its argument for the injunc- 
tion that the agency was en- 

• titled to such prior review un- 
der an employment (agreement 

• signed by Mr, Marchetti in whic 
he agreed not to disclose classi- 
fied information obtained b Xf 
reason of his employment wit 
the agency. 

, The injunction, which stipu- 
lates that fiction, as well as 
non-fiction materials written by 
Mr. Marchetti must be sub- 
mitted for review, was upheld 
by a Federal appeals court de- 
cision in August of last year. 

The court also' maintained 
that 'the issue was not one of 
Mr. Marchctti’s First Amend- 
ment rights of free speech, as 
Mr. Wulf has argued, but 
rather one involving the terms 
of the contract that Mr. 

! Marchetti entered into with the 
’agency “by accepting employ- 
Iment with the C.I.A. and by 
! signing a secrecy agreement.” 

! The Supreme Court later de- 
clined to hear an appeal of 


the appellate decision, ' which 
stipulated that Mr. Marchetti 
could seek judicial review of 1 
any disapproval of a (manu- 
script, or portions of one by 
the C.I.A. - 

Mr Marchetti, who spent 14 
years with the C.I.A. before 
retiring in 1969, has previously 
published one- novel. “The Rope 
Dancer,” which- concerns the 
activities of_ a fictional “na- 
tional intelligence agency,” and 
an article in the April 3, 1972, 
issue of The Nation magazine 
that was critical of • some of 
the agency’s Activities. 

He said today that he was 
currently working on a second 
novel that was based on a 
“purely fictional” insane asylu 
operated <by the agency were 
wayward or “burned-out” op- 
eratives were sent to recover. 

Although Mr. Marchetti 
submitted “The Rope Dancer” 
ito the C.I.A. for review, an- 
other former agency employe, 
E. Howard Hunt Jr., >vrote 
several dozen novels under 
different pseudonyms, during 
his service with the agency, 
many of which dealt with the 
exploits of fictional -intelli- 
gence operatives. 

A knowledgeable source said 
yesterday that Hunt, who 
pleaded guilty in January to 
charges of bugging the Dem- 
ocratic party’s Watergate of- 
fices, was never required to 
submit his works for review 
because the agency was un- 
aware that they were being 
published. ^ 


i fsM 
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U.A. Will Abolish 
Estimates System, 
Form a New Board 


By DAVID BINDER 

By The Associated Press ' I 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 19 — T 
The Central Intelligence Agency . 
is planning to abolish the 15- : 
year-eld System of turning out 
what it calls national intelli- 
gence estimates, sometimes as 1 
many as 50 a year. * 

The estimates on critical is- ' 
sues facing United States pol- •; 
icy-makers drew on cpntribu- :■ 
tions from as many as seven , 
intelligence-gathering agencies' y 
and sometimes from outside ex- 
perts. They were drafted by the 
staff of the 10-member Board * * 
of national estimates, consist- 
ing of both "generalists” and !{ 
specialists, and put into final 
form by the board. . 

The new Director of Central 
Intelligence, William Colby, 
himself a career professional, 
decided that ' this system of 
analysis and assessment no 1 
longer suits the needs of the 
White House, his main cus- 
tomer, or the intelligence com- 
munity. , . „ 

In place of the board Mr. 
Colby intends to appoint about 
10 problem-oriented specialists 
to be known as national intel- 
ligence officers. He is doing 
his selecting from about 50 
candidates! the bulk in the 
C.I.A. but some in other in- 
telligence agencies and some 
outside the intelligence profes- 
sion. y ■ ^ 

They will be empowered to 
range throughout the intelli- 
gence-gathering agencies and 
into the academic world to pull 
together assessments of current 
issues. They will act as Mr. 
Colby’s staff officers. 

Some are to focus on obvious 
problem areas like the Soviet 
Union, China, Europe and the 
Middle East. Others * will be- 
assigned to issues like control 
of strategic arms and econom- 
ics. At the moment no na- 
tional intelligence officer will 
be ' assigned to Africa; should 
an "African problem become suf- 
ficiently critical Mr. Colby 
would assign an officer, to it. 

;He has emphasized that the 
estimative process is not be- 
ing abolished by his reform. 
Rather, it is being reorgan- 
ized'to enable his officers: to ; 
dijaw more fully on intelligence j 
expertise that has developed • 
outside the big C.I.A. com- 
pound. ; 
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What Chuck Colson, Rich- 
ard Nixon’s hatchetman, 
:n must have liked best about 
;■ Howard Hunt was that he 
thought dirty tricks were a 
■ way of life. 

Colson’s wilder fancies 
. during his White House 
| days caused even such bra- 
vos as H. R. Haldeman and 
John D. Ehrlichman to 
s flinch. They took care not to 
\ inquire into the ‘"black proj- 
' ects” of the President’s 
special adviser. 

But with Hunt, Colson 
V could dream and soar. 

Colson is a secret agent 
manque. He loves the back 
. alleys and dark corners of 
politics — fake ads, fake 
polls. Hunt is the real thing. 

For Colson, it must have 
. been a treat to meet Hunt, a 
man who looked upon the 
! Democrats as he had looked 
! upon the Soviets during his 
| 21 years with the CIA — as 
“enemies” all, to be con- 
j founded by whatever means 
necessary. 

Colson had the ideas. 
Hunt had the know-how, 
adding that extra blood- 
quickening dimension of 
sterile phones, safe houses, 
aliases and disguises. Hunt 
had lived Colson’s fanta- 
sies. Any feats of sabotage 
or subversion he missed, he 
wrote about in 48 novels. 
Like Colson, he knew no 
limits. 

Hunt’s ethical values 
were formed by the CIA 
and, therefore, tracked with 
Colson’s. Colson was proud 
of having informed his 


Hunt, a virtual expa- 
triate, also had the virtue of 
an almost total ignorance of 
American politics. Colson 
apparently scribbled his 
graffiti all over the blank 
slate. 

When Colson bade him 
fabricate a cable implicat- 
ing John F. Kennedy in the 
murder of President Diem 
of South Vietnam, Hunt 
glided into the “back chan- 
nels” of the State Depart- 
ment and fell to pasting and 
snipping with a will. 

He vaguely explained the 
politics of it to the Water- 
gate Committee last week: 
It was related to Colson’s 
primitive Catholic Strategy 
— “showing a Catholic 
president conspiring to as- 
sassinate a Catholic presi- 
dent.” 

Colson must have felt he 
had been presented with a 
perfectly trained police dog, 
one who would attack on 
command and not ask a lot 
of foolish questions. 

Colson and Hunt together 
contributed a unique chap- 
ter in the annals of Ameri- 
can medicine. It was on the 
occasion of Hunt’s inter- 
view, ordered by Colson, in 
Dita Beard’s Denver hos- 
pital room. The time of the 
visit was 11 p.m., an hour 
when most hospitals are 
closed to Dutsiders. But 
Mrs. Beard was, as ever, 
under the care of an osteo- 
pathic cardiologist, and 
Hunt, wearing a wig sup- 
plied by the CIA, was ad- 
mitted to her beside. 


ministering what Hunt* * 
called “chemical aids.”' 
During those intervals,? 
Hunt dashed to the phone to 
report to Colson and receive 
fresh instructions. It went 
on that way until 3 a. m. 

Dita Beard, Hunt said, 

“left it up in the air” as to 
whether she had written the 
famous ITT memo, which, 
with a bluntness modeled 
after Colson’s own, stated 
that her company was buy- 
ing its, way out of an anti- 
trust suit with a $400,000 * 
campaign contribution. 

Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever — and Hunt modestly i 
claimed no credit — she ? 
declared the message was a i 
fraud. 

Neither he nor Colson saw 
anything untoward in the 
affair. Hunt subsequently , 
described Daniel Ellsberg’s 
conduct as “bizarre.” 

Now the two citizens of 
fantasyland are in trouble. 

CIA standards of operation, ‘ 
while rampant at the White 
House, are not universally 
accepted. Hunt, a spectral > 
figure after six months in i 
jail, is under provisional 
sentence of 35 years for his 1 
part in the Watergate J 
break-in and Colson, for 
once silent, seems to be in 
difficulties over the Ells- * 
berg break-in. 

Colson’s patron, the Pres- 
ident, cannot help him. And 
Hunt’s patron, Colson, can- % 
not help him. The rude * 
world has broken in on their < 


V White House subordinates The doctor, who appar- dreams of glory. The refined ♦ 
that he would walk over his ently believes there is noth- Hunt and the crass Colson, 
grandmother to insure the ing like a little agitation to once cloak and dagger, are 
re-election of Richard Nix- heal a heart patient, ducked two spies left out in the 
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